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. The: Organisation .for Ecgnontic Co-operation’ and Devel- 

opment (OECD) was set up tinder a Convention signed in Paris.on 

; ‘rq4th' December, 1960, wh 

«7 * mote policies designed: - ; ; : 

i on ~ -— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth and: 

-_ ’ employment and a rising standard of living in Member “ * 
countries, while maintaining: financial stability, and thus 
to contribute to the development of the world economy; 

~— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member as 
well as non-member countries ih the process of economic 
Se _ development; eee oe ry eer 

‘ — to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a milti- 

, lateral, non-discriminatory basis’ in ‘accordance with inter-> 

so national obligations. a ed : 

The Members of OECD.are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Cana~ 
da, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republi¢ of Germany, ~ » 

‘Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Nether- | 

-lands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 

land, Turkey, the United Kingdom ‘and the United States. 
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: An established practice within the: pr gramme ‘of the OECD Edu- 
cation Committee ig’an examination, on request, of educational policy 
_and plarfhing trends in individual Member countries. This has come - 
_ to be known as the Country Review .Procedure and it inyolves first, the 
‘+ “preparatiof bythe country concefned of a rep$rt documenting and 
explaining current educational devélopment trends and.policies; second, 
= _ a visit to the country by 4 team of independent "Examiners" (foreign 
'- - nationals appointed by the OECD) te prepare their own critical evalua- 
tion of the situation and a list of questions for the formal examination 
.which,’ as the third stage, takes the form of a confrontation between. a 
vo special delegation from the country under review, the- Examiners and 
: _ members of’the Education Committee itself. = . 
as The review of which an aecount is given in the following pages is 
~. the eleventh in this series, but it differssfrom the others in reconsider- , 
ing a country that has afready been reported upon, The former review 
_of Austrian policies for education was published’ in 1970; * this new gne - 
is more, limited in scope, being restricted te the university sector i 
"*which, following the formation. of'a new Ministry responsible for 
higher education and research in 1970, has been an area of particular 
dynamic growth, ee Soe pu 
~The report of the Examiners with which this review begjns is the 
result of numerous meetings in Vienna, in the course of which’they, had 
discussions with a wide range ef responsible people on the basis of'a 
ee background report ("The Universities in Austria") prepared in the new 
' Ministry for.Scienge and Research, In November, 1974, the final 
round of these méetings was led by the Minister, Frau Dr, Hertha 
. - Firnberg, ‘whose direct interest in these proceedings and in the issues; , ° . 
‘\. raised greatly facilitated the work, as did the impeccable courtesy. A 
‘ shown ‘to all members of the ps i “ie during their visits tp Austri oF 
+ ‘an agenda for discussion of the Examiners’ report and an account. - 
‘ of the confrontation meeting at which this took place in July, 1975 arg. ; 
, oy, ,pregented'in Part Two of this review, Part Three gives the gist of the ‘ ~ 
“packground report of the Ministry of Science and Research - its first six 
: chapters in summary and its final chapter (concerned with policy idgas , 
ang initiatives for the future) in full, — a Me 


As well as its gratitude for the co-operation extended by memb, TB". Pi 
© *- of the universities and ministries of Austria, the Secretariat is glad tp ‘T “ote 


; record its appreciation of the effectiveness and sélf-application’ ofthe 
int aie Examiners in discharging their Rgsponsibjlities. . | 
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4 Mr. John F, Embling, ‘ 


, Rapporteur, ~ 

: al - .y 

” ,  Europiisches Laboratorium fur Molekularbiologie; 
formerly, Deputy Secretary ‘of State, 

a of Higher Education and Science, 


‘United Kingdom 
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Grsted Institute, University of Copenhagen, 
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. . < ° 
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* .* $ Dr, Walter Brunner eee " 
} Head of Section I in the Ministry of Science and Reseakch i" 
ei te AEC and Scientific ene. — oo 


Prof, Dr.* Marian Heitger 
, Direct6F of the Pedagogical Institute of the Univediity of Vienna 
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Rs Dr. Ernst Zaruba ; 
eo ead of Division I1/1 in the Ministry of Science and Research 
“* : (Basic Problems of Research) 
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\ ar Dr. Eva Knollmayer 7 


Planning and Statistics Division 
Ministry of Science and Research . 
Head of the Service for Central Information on Studies and Universities 


Dr. Sigurd Hollinger 


Head of the Planning and Statistical Division 
of the Ministry of Science and Research \ . \ 
(responsible for the country review) . 
a -_ 
; M.R. Dipl. Ing. Dr. Franz Partisch 
~ Head of Division 35 in thé Ministry of Education and/Art 


(Educational Planning and Research) 
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\ \ This repott is concerned with the present situation and future - 
- development of the Austrian “untversities".” The description "uni- 
versities", however, needs some, explanation,:” The parallel collective 
_ noun in Austrian is not "Universitaten", but 'Hochschulen" translated 
in the English version of the Background’Report* as "Institutions of — *,, 
Higher Learning", Among the 17 institutions, only the four oldest as 
\ yet carry the title Universitat, though when the new University Organi- 
sation Law at present before Parliament is passed, . all wil] do so, ; 


The four are: = ee * oe i ek 
E 4 ict . . : aT) ; ‘ 
Vienna (1365)° ee ; A 
Graz (1585) ‘ : a8 7 ° 


Salzburg (1623) @-- 
Innsbruck (1669) : 


All the remaining institutions, a. the "Akademie" of Art in Vienna, 
originally founded in 1692, as ye still carry tha title of "Hochschule", 


All are of more recent foundation and all cover a\more specialized ° sill 
_ field. , : mo, 
Two - in Graz (181 1) and Vienna (1815) - are well known "technical | 
universities" from which emerge most of the highly quajified engineers 
for Austrian industry. = Ne : 2 , 
\ . é 
Two - in Vienna (1873) and Linz (1962) - are parallel institutions in 
the E€onomic Sciences, 2 
Four are still more Sbecialized: —* 7 
Veterinary Science, Vienna (1767) . ) 7 
Mining, Leoben (1840) : 
Agriculture, Vienna (1872) : . 
5 Educational Sciences, Klagenfurt (1976): 
a ! * 5 . i : a 
“The remaining five - including the "Akademie" in Vienna - are Art 
Institutions. Throughout oux report we have used the term "universities" 
. to include them all and have rarely referred to any one of them individually. 
.. * Higher Education and Research in Austria: Background Report by the Austrian ( ‘ 
Authorities, See Part Three, following. . 
: 7 ; 
r ° Ne, 4 ° 
. 11 ; e 4a 
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We, have. concentrated. our attention on elements which in. genéral ee 
to. them collectively, despite their varying size and 1 specialization, but + 
this may in some respects be misleading, particularly in relation to 


’ the Schools of Art and Music, of which we made no special study. This — 
reservation should be. borne in mind, 
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TL, EXPANSION: QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS | 


“ 


_ 37 * 


“The Austrian universities are, tn the throes of very rapid. expauclon: 
Full information on this is given inthe Background Report; in 1955/56 
“the total numbers 6f normally enrofled students was 13, 888; by 1973/74 


it had risen to 66, 850, of whom 58,613 were Austrian nationals, 


Newly 


enrolled Austrian students in 1955/56, numbered 2,987 of whom 740 
in 1967/68 new enrolments totalled 6, 946 of 
whom 1, 971 (28%) were women, and by 1973/74 ney ‘were 11, 101 of 


(24, 8%) were women; | 


"Almost every year since 1955/56 has*shown'a 


whom 4, 412 (39, 7%) were women, 
‘The tale of growth is told in terms: of expansion in stud 


wa 


S of public funds, 


ise in enrolment, 


The following Table is ferived from the figures provi led in the, Back 
ae Report eaeniee 2, 2, 3 Table 5), 


1958/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
’ 1959/60 


1960/61 = 


. 1961/62 
“1962/63 
1963/64 
1964/65 

* 1965/66 
1966/67 


, 1967/68 - 


“1968/69 
"1969/70 
1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 
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YEAR-TO- YEAR CHANGES IN ENROLMENT, 
WISSENSCHA FE LICHE HOCHSCHULEN 


- (Austriah regular degree students only) 


WINTER-SEMEST ERS 


1956/57 


1957/58 


1958/59 
- 1959/60 


1960/61 
1961/62 


1963/64 


se (pa 
1966/66 


- 1966/67 


1967/68 
1968/69 


"1969/70 


1970/71 


* 1971/72 


1972/73 
1973/74 


ANNUAL © ae 


& 


IN ‘NUMBERS 


ee 


1962/63 -., | 


215 
1, 881 
3, 094 
3,529 
4, 230 


3,611. 


3,136 


2,493, 
979 


691 
-158 
3, 369 


1, 891° 


1,512 
2,233 


6, 208 


5,455 


.B, 828 — 


 & 


PERCENTAGE 


“CHANGE 


1, 
13, 
19, 
18, 
18. 
13, 
10. 
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It will be noted that enrolment growth has not followed a smooth path, 


a There were two years when enrolment actyally declined, four years 


when the annual, growth tate was below 5%;.and four more years when 
it lay between 5 and 20%. However, thig still leaves eight of the 18 
years showjng annual growth rates of Wore ‘than 10%, “Moreover, in 


the. Jag¥ five years alone (1969/70 ~..197: 3/T7A). a total increase in enrpl- 


ment‘bf 17, 724, students was regotdedl: | “Over, the éntire period, 

1956/56 ~11973/74, enrolments have. yrown at an average rate of about , 

B%;per‘anpam We ‘understand that in 1974/75 it was down again to TET, 
Inthe last ade staff numbers have grown at an even faster rate 

than enrolments, Thus, comparing 1974 with 1966, established posi- 


_tions increased 80%, while total: student numbers grew onty. about 50%, 


In recent® years, too, a substantial increase In available space for | 
university operation has been achieved; an increase of roughly 33% be- 
tween 1969 and 1974. Mennwhile, building costs per cubic metre near- 
ly doubled, 

The expangton of total numbers. will continue for some time, but it 
is worth noting that during the last few years the increase in first 
year students has been very largely in women: since 1968/69, ehe 
number of female students has more than doubled while the number of 
men has risen by leas than a quarter, ‘This leads us to doubt whether “ 
the rapid expansion of recent years will continue, On the other hand, 
though the sex balance is approaching equillprium, the regional and: 
social group balances are still severely distor ted; a young person from 
the city of Vienna. stil has almost twice as good a chance of getting to 
the university as one from.the other prgvinces and almost three times 
as.good as one from the province of Vorartberg, ‘Though the classes 
described as "workers! and "farmers" comprise 38%, and 12% respec- 
tively of the male working population between thevages of 40 and 65, 
the proportion of students from these two occupatio w groups ts 13° 
and 6%, Experience shows how difficult tt la to cor reat these Incquglitics, 
and tho Austrian authorities are,’ therefore, right to be catrtigus alyout 
tho future, Nonetheless, all the projections made suggest that by the 
ond of this decade the number of Austrian students on normal degree 
courses 16 likely to rise to at least 80, 000, ° 
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I, EXPANSION: QUALITATIVE IMPLICATIONS 


Even though growth of the Give sector produces probtema, it 
is clearly too Inte now to decry ft, or to reverse the develope nts of 
the pnst twenty yeur 8, Moreover, most people In the universities are 


not witling -to forgo tho benefits of growth, Hfonly because It hag become 


an index of success ‘and n “harbinger of rlehes, After nll issaatd and 


. done ‘about overcrowding nnd understaffing, the fact remains, thit these 


probloms {involve only n minority: ‘pk subjects and often dinong these 
only a minority of the tonchers, ‘Vhbp remainder of the university bad 
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benefited in resources and in status from growth, especi py ae of 
gan to gr 


those persons who were part of tbe entesprise before 
now find themaelves in positions of some power, coftrolling vdry sub- 
stantial resourees, 

But the past and projected growth has far- Aching implications, 
an university 
authorities, In general, they do not appear to have realised that 
quantitative expansion must kisi alls names by far-reaching quall- 
tative changes, nor have they dmonstrated willingness to adapt them- 
selves to new needs, new social inmeratives, and new students with. 
different backgrounds and aspirations, yee arise from the increasing- 
ly high and increasingly obvious rate of change in Austrian society, 
Part of the problem is that.the universities have grown gradually, ; 
There has not been.one great leap forward that was large enough to be 
seen as a decisive turning point, Instead, growth has gone forward as 
a series of cumulative Increases, . Thus, _ throughout the successive . _ 


. stages of expansion, university institutions werg yiewed ‘as somehow 


remaining essentially unaltered, | “THB: tg: manifestly not'the Cage. 1, as 
Traditionally, @niversities have been typified: by featureg: tht, charac-! ws 
terize small groups, not only in the humber of staff members, - ‘het fr 
even fnore strongly in the size and the internal functioning: of thé [2 
faculty, Traditfonal university sclf- government is most comparible > ae 
to the wogking of a rather exclusive club: the rulés. of admission are. 
stringent, but once admitted, the member ispresumcd competent, even 
in.the face of evidence to the contrary, , Conduct 1s regulated not by the 
working of Impersonal rules but by mutual consent and discreet pres- 
sure, The cement that binds together such a club is the fact that every-- 
body knows everybody tlae, Very ‘rapid growth eliminates precigcly this 
vital cohesive clement, while the appearance of gradual growth: maynake 
it possible to avoid having to take a decision to put something in ae 
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IV. THEO FONCTION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH \oo 


A malin characteristle of Austrian universities f# a very. high algae | 
of structuge based on a rather narrow concept of what higher level aca- oye 
demic edue ‘nation in, There are always dangers in translation, for words : Ne 
frequently. have: te wignific ance’ hased an modes of thought which are diffte* ee 
cult to convey hy direct: translation, T hia would certainly seem to be : 
the case with the word "Wissease haftlich", the essence of which 18 not 
adeguatoly transinted by “neademic' or "scpentific!, In the Austrian a 


context, ak feast, itembodies tie ndK{Mption i a tion of the | . 
j 


unive ration Ini to convey to-the student the baste pr¥gelples ofenquiry, — 
Though it would be’ ‘unjust to say that thie ts done irrespective of content | 


_ or. ‘PUrpoas, i dots seem do be truc that it fs the training in,- or the oc) or 


ine loation oly thls Maatentificl attitde-ef mind, - the intelloe tual disel-— - biel 


pling, per Ae, white br dy ae fnetor 6f prime importance, [tha ammatter.. 980°? 
: : ee 2 : ote +. Bee “3: 
rhe wee r a a 7 
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of approach rather than of content, of principles in the abstract rather 
than of actual knowledge, which appears still to be dominant in the 
Austrian universities, Inevitably, therefore, there arises a degree of 

uniformity and a rigid structdring of courses which would seem to be: 
most inappropriate in preparing today's young scholars for tomorraw's 
society. . ; 

It would be unfortunate {f this conan wor confused with the 
particular organisational and political structures within which the * 
Austrian universities operate, In writing the previous paragraph we 
were not thinking of a yee of legislature,and ministry in passing 


«<zs laws or making statutory orders; to this we shall return later, We 


were concerned with something much more fundamental:- an attitude 
of mind and a series of assuriptions which prevail ‘in ard are without 
doubt regarded as basic to a sinivérsityseducation as being the high 
responsibility of the university teacher to convey to his studentg, It 
was repeatedly said to us in the course of the discussions that the 
function of the university was to give "general" education and net 
primarily to prepare for professional life, , Under some formulations, 
there 1s force in this argument but, as stated, !t seems to us wholly 
to beg the question as to what the purpose and the nature of this general 
education shall be. : C 
Not surprisingly, too, reference Is frequently made to the essential 
unity of teaching and research, This emphasis is not,-of course, pe- 
cullar to Austria, for it dominates traditional thinking in Europe and 
beyond, But in the Austrian universities It seems still to have behind 
it an Intensity of conviction which has been challenged in many other 
countries, We do not deny and have no wish to undervalue the impor- 
tance of scientific research or the essential role of the university, ; 
whether in Austria or any other country, in extending the bounds of 
knowledge, ‘The function of discovery: is an essential one and is rightly 
highly esteemed, We do not deny it, nor the very considerable contribu- 
tions which Austrian scholars have made,, We necept, too, that many 
fruitless research efforts may have to be toferated In the process of 
enabling tho really original thinker to emerge, But in our view it = / 
would be unfortunate to apply to all study at unfverslty level the norms 
of the physical sciences, under which the great imperntive 1s new dis- 
covery, a pressure on all university teachers to make some cohtribu- 
tion to knowledge, however remote that knowledge may be from the 
realities of life or the needs of.their students. What we cannot accept 
-‘asp necessary or dealrable 1s the Gast of mind which scoms to ‘assume 
that all teaching and all learning at university level should be imbued 
‘with the high aspirations of the researcher, We were disappointed that 
-the official voice of the universitics seemed ta be gponking largely 
‘from this nogative viewpoint which appears to us to be Inappropriate to 
the-needs of most students of today or of the rapidly changing society In 
hich we live, = : 
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a VY. COURSE “OPPORTUNITIES 


leading to the Dip a or first degree examination, This can be fol 
ed by another two-yed stage leading to the Doctorate, This: re 
normal pattern but there are variations; int some cases, including thé 
“courses for secondary school teachers, the prescribed minimum time 
is 9 or 10 semesters; in two Faculties, “Medicine and as yet still in 
Law, there is only the Doctorate and no Diploma, This is the apparent 
strait jacket, defined in a comprehensive series of laws and statutory 
orders made by Parliament and Ménistry, within which the universities - oy 
operate, But the word "apparent"')is used. déliberately, THE, capenagiiessse 
are not compelled fo operate in this way: there. ? are mehy altemhatives™ = 
available to them which could be used far moré intensively than’ they are, 
They can be described briefly thus: ii ws a a ay 
' First, there i8 the significantly named “gtudium irregulare", made. 
possible by the General University. Studies Law of 1966 (Allgemeines 
Hochschulstudiengesetz), This makes it possible for.an individual = ¢ 
Student to follow a course which does not conform to any one of the 
prescribed discipline-oriented patterns, put i8‘a combination that cuts 
‘across normal boundariés, .. 
Second, there is the "Experimental Course! (Studicnver such). made » 
‘ pdssible under the 1971 Law regulating courses in the arts and natural 
sciences, Under this arrangement gy course can be specially: récognized 
- for ten or more students, |. ‘ce. a mulfiple studium irregulare, 

, Third, there is the "Short Course" (Kurzstudiim) which has a ?,- 
minimum prescribed time of less than 8 semesterdé,.. : 
—~ Fourth, there are the so-called "Hochschulkurge't arid: ""Hochs chullehr- 
giinge", which are quite outside the normal pattern and can be of any : 

length and on any subject, They aren principle open to anyone Over 
the age of 18, and in some cases over the age of/15 5, without any require- 
ment as to,the school leaving qualification, such students bding called 
“extra-ordinary” students to distinguish them from the regular degrée. 
students, -Such "ausserordentliche” students can also be admitted to 
individual classes ina normal course, There is yet another variation, 

in that Kurse or fehrgange can be provided for graduates, distinguished 
as "Gasthérer"; potentially, at least, such cours¢s form the basis for 

. Continuation or Post-graduate Education, . 

‘this is an impressive range of possibilities, but-the uge made of 
them so far has heen pitifully small, There have been about 250 "ir- * 
regular’: students; there are four Studienversuche (in Sociology and 
_ Economic, nformation, both in Vienna, in Business and Admfnistrative 
_ Information | atl. inz, and in Educational Selenc# at Klagenfurt); there 
ard ‘thr ee Short Coursts (in ‘Conipute » Technology in Vienna and Linz, 
am ‘Insurance Mathematics in sienna rand in meeareting in Vicnna,, Grav 
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and Innsbruck), The Inf6rmation About Kurs@ and Lehrgange, is reds & ©. 3 
readily available, abileyt is known t that in 19 eve ‘were ‘some 1200. * 
"extraordinary" students,. mostly on Peele’, cl ye ses, and 2ioMiguest™ ~~ 
i.e. graduate, stydents ‘This is nof‘én imp. ossive récord.,: Itis true 
that under the -Au ina” system awriver sity. hat wishés to introduce 
such departures m the estubltghed ‘afi must obtain The imprimatu 


| of the Ministry and t ‘quiredtlegal sagdtion, buewe have received ng 
evidence to suggest thitt.the Mjdiste. h&rin any. aayginistrated the ec onts 
of the universities by refusing appy al nor, given thy general de Aptance 
, of this tight legal asis for cours do we hollave if has beer a eterr ent, 
Our main purpose is pot, hos eycr to a byt to’ poip out that 
, the universities dq possess a forme mechanis : 
“ranging variety of Weeds. We woyle draw attentéépein p part¥cular. té the 
opportunities provi cd ie the. pabecetiie On Hi schulk tse and 
encral ete ; 
‘m of advanced refresher . . 
_uip-dati g courses, so cersentiat . iu. ae ee develo ing ‘industrial society, ag 
oe. A[t.could bé argued that there are® many providers f eduéation for adults 
in Austria, and this is indeed trie,” With the stony support of the - 
Federal Ministry of Edueation, these agencies have reeently see 
1, encouraging t legal and? financial hacking, biutzhe universities hav ¥ . 
— ‘distinctive responsibility ad could make wfmajor contribution, of which ye 
io “there is. at present little sign. i) gradual training and re-training there 
& e can be even less quéstion as to ‘the role: f the universities; * the few 
ee : large firms and em loyers' bry: igi silly ns will no doubt continue’ cir: oie 
: ., bréeseht training a tivities for their oyn personnel, and we: ‘do not over- & 
x * leok the valuably but inevitably cquany tati¢ely small ¢ontribut fon. ‘made 
_ by the Insti tusé for Advgne roe Studie in Vienna, but the universities are 
fn a unique position to supply, the faowulodge base and the skills required, ° 
“0 2° A different but no desg: imac tags ésponetbi lity of the universities 
18 towards adult students, © for kif years ‘there has’ ¢xibted the | 
Fe cutaveliepeitine which | enab Cs people | hetween the: ages of 25 and AS 
who have missed secondary: é NG ation to obtain entry toa university. o 
. It is a written and oral-exam nation in general subjects and’ in the special eae 
ield of interest ‘of the candifiate, which ean be taken at any .one of the: 
ur recogniz.cél "Univers Bht ten'! of Vienna, Graz, § Salzburg and innabruck, - 
N preparatory courses Aye: ‘provide ‘dso the’ student must prepare for! 
the examination by. gelf—si tucly or at one of the institutes of adult educa- - 
\ . The number. fe) ae onts who have taken advantage of this channel 
ere uy small; at the University of Vienna in the * 
16 years 1958/59 zi ne en there were only 254 applicants and even © 
; , of these F . uitle over 80% started a course, We feel that the univer- 
nore in relation to adult students and should 
ifn’ this directidh, 
ar giving the lead; they have r ceently taken two 
initlatives whic we gtr ongly commend, One is ‘to open a new’ avenue 
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9! and graduate education to which we have already referred, Can t' 


* 


preparatory courses; .the other is the setting up of a committee to - 
dévelop distant study courses, ‘It is to be’hoped that the universities 
will respond. whole~heartedly to these ‘initiatives, ° - € 


VI. RATIONALIZAT ION a : " 


iy Ausbeia is faced with the seeaueity fay continued expansion in higher . 

education, As we have previously noted, there is the expectation, even 

on conservative projections, of an increase in the number of normal 

university students to at least 80, 000 by 1989, and there is in addition 

the largely unrealized contribution of, the universities to adult eduesfion 

be 
matched by additional resources? » ‘s 
ae The record of the Austrian Government jn ‘recent years has been 

» impressive, As Section 6 of the Background Report points out, the. | 
> budget for the universities ha in¢reased by 95% since-1970, For 1974, < 
“direct public budget outlays er regular degree student are estimated °: | 
to be AS 72,000; omitting o' 5 on construction and research reduces 
: this sum to. AS 53, 587 per student enrolled, . Even these direct outlays 
‘represent 2, 42% of the Federal Budget and>0, 62% of the Gross National 


as Product. Over the period 1970/74, not only have the absolute figures 


re 


grown significantly (from: AS 53,152 in 1970 to AS 72,000 in 1974 for - 
total per student expenditure) but the share of university expenditure in 
the Federal Budget has grown (from 2.40% to 2.97%), as well as the 
‘share, in the GNP: (from 0, 65% to 0.76%), These, then, are the gross 
,indicators that underline the urgent need to rationalize existing levels 


_ of expenditure,’ to scrutinize carefully all plans for future expansion _ | 


and, above all, to he imaginative about the reorganisation and reform, 
‘so that resources may be developed more efficiently, 


‘it is evident, that :tho¥e are opportunities open to the Ministry. of = 
Science and Rese: irch, as well as to the individual institutions of higher 
education, to climinate wasteful duplication and underfutilisation of * 


facilities and to prevent losses to sot icty caused by poor information 


higher education, The Bac kgr ound Report points to several of these \ 


, areas, particularly in the field of specjglist Hbraries, electronic data 


“processing, course ‘offerings and staff—student ratios, We will look 
more eloscly at some of these matters latery but we are convinced that 


the major returns to efforts at rationalizati will come from taking ' 4 
7 avi. ie to achicve one prime goal: namely, reduction of the high, x! 
rates non-completion by students of their university studies, 


Austrian higher education is marked.by an extraordinarily high ~ 
rate of non-completion, The Background Report (p, 161) estimates 
that "during the past 15 years, an average of 13% seen and 11% (women) 
“have completed their studies after five years;- 33% (men) and 29% 
(women) within sevén ycars,'’ In toto about 60% (male) and 46% (female) 
completed their studies regardless of the time factor, 
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‘and by lack of coordination among the various segments of Austrian P a , 


The Austrian authorities have had sinee 1967/68 a remarkable and 
highly commendable system of following and reporting on students! 
careers through the higher education institutions. The retention rates , 
observed are as follows: ‘ : , 


e . 


WINTER SEMESTER = & 


Re-enrolment of Students Registering for the first time 
in the Winter Semester 1967/68 ina Programme of Studies . 
, 
(percentages) ‘ 


da . een 


* (Background Report,: Table 1 


GAL. 


, p. 170) 


Female retention rates were consistently below rates for. males (afters 
a four to five years by about ‘10 percentage points), : 


Prop-out figures are equally disturbing. “After 8 semesters, 

a 21% of those students {who tegistered for the first time in the winter |‘ 
semester 1967/68] had either ex-matriculated or had not registered in 
three.consecutive semesters, and were thus ex-matriculated ex lege". 

e.. Moreover, "9% of all Austrian regular degree students dropped out of , 

_, their studies after the first two semesters." (Background Report, 

"pe 174); Again, females showed much higher drop-out rates than 
males. Over the period-1955/56 to 1970, Federal Ministry estimates 
reveal, there were 78 drop-outs from-higher education for every 100 
students completing their studiés, It is, of course, generally expected 
that open access will involve wastage, but the Austrian figure go well 
beyond such expectations, It appears thal, so far, it has not been, 
possible to identify a definite set of‘factors linked to’ these high drop- 
out rates. . Preliminaty studies indigate that excessively. burdensome , 

“agademic loads, disappointment with ‘the eontent of studies, and too ; 

_ heavy a toad of extrq-murial/ obligations may be three important irea- s 

‘ gons, but these results are not yet definitive, We commend the research 

_ effort presently being mounted in the Ministry to trace:more accurately 

. the factors associated with dropout degisions, | eae ae : 

On the time taken to complete courses, there is necdgor more few 
information... The statistics show préciscly whit the student docs. in 


the university, but they tell nothirig of his-activitics outsitie,” and thist : 
* is critical to. any proper assessment of the. cconomic or educational 
“waste” involved in a protracted period of study, If the intermittent 
student is Andecd being "any", as has been suggested, then the waste 
of resources could be serioys;, if, on the other hand, he is practising: 


what many, have ddvotaéed as a positive policy, 1.¢. alternating study 
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and wor k, then the net effeet may be minimal loss and even positive 

educational, soéial ané:cconomic | gain, Some method of establishing 

the facts is urgently required, but we wqagld emphasize that what matters 

is not the tinge taken but the use of ae be involved. This suggests 

to us one way of rpcorteiling: the optimunrtse of scarge resources, the 

freedom of the s student and the phenomenan of growth, _ . 
_Meanwhile, we wigh to suggest a number of approaches that may 


.be worth consideration in the attethpt to check the€vaste of public (and. “\ 


individual) rcsourceshat must be associated, in some measure, with 
- the observed drop-out rates. 


Frem an academic Paes if from.no other, Austrian students: 


entering an institution of hfgher edueatidn are a highly ‘gcleeted group. 


» Thos have passed suce essfully through a course of study, ata gymnasium 


orf at a vorational seconeirry school, that is both long and rigorous. 
They have reached a high level al proficiency inta. wide range of subjects, 
In, no sense can any“or them be dubbed academic failures, Yet, because 
oF certain (as yet undeter mined).charactcristits of the system of higher» 
© edu nition they enter, a very high proportion will become "acadcmie 
Jf uilitze es a few yéar s of secondary school graduation, = 
et stem? tous imperative that steps be taken tq remedy this situa-* 
“Hon, At present, ‘these are available through’ the Austrian universities 
the two qu: lifications we have already noted: , the diploma or magister, 
gained in fiom 8 to as many as 12 or 16 semesters; and the doctorate, 
taking from 8 to also, sometimes, 16 or more semesters, The earning 
of higher educational ‘qualifies ations: ‘opening -the way to ‘professional em- 
ployment is ae virtually exclusively to these two fixed points of 
completion, «A student who completes 8, Say, four semesters of study 
successfully ig given no official certificate attesting-to this fact, though" 
he can if lie wl she S$, have alist of the examinations he hag passed, It? 
seems that a valuable first step: would be to Duild upon the recerft divi- 
sion of diploma‘courses int lower, cind uppers: yeles and to make avail- 
able to a student succe sstulfy completing the lower cycle (four semes- 
ters) an official univer sity vertificate attesting to that, fact. ‘4 
Asa longer-fern objective, we would arge that consider ation be 
. given to devising a system. wherchy cach. semester of suce essful atten- 
dance and study earns for the student an offied al university recognition; 
. that he can take With him from the university,. should he leave before 
gaining the diplonye or doctorate, In this ae even. if the peroentage 
of those, -droyping’ out is not reduced, ‘the present’ oriéntation of the 
- “systeny tivard the production of #failures" may be somewhat attenuated, 
We are optimistic, however, tht the provigion of more points of com- 
’ pletion within the total study period will itself help climinate:some part — 
of the drop-out phenomenon, - Surely, some young people must. despair 
of ever finishing a course of studies extending over five, six or. even 
nine years, in the nhbsenee of some interfediate official recognition 
of thelr progress toward that goal, 
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. | It should not be surprising-that So many students deeide that they 
do not wish to continue their studies to compliction, ‘They come to the 
universities bringing a wide range of aptitudcs, intercsts and study 
skills. Their personalitics, modes of learning and academic, profes- 
aional and personal goals vary greatly. Yet, like so many other coun- 3 
tries, Austrig/has providicd for them a university system that is marked 
by a-highly, iniform approach to tenching and |carning, . Instead of the 

_ system making great allowance for the varicty of ifs young students, 
the students are expectcd ta conform toa fairly limited sct 6f possibil- 

" ities, or opt out of the system, Unfortunately, too many of them are 
constrained to do just that. a ia : 

What'seem to be required are far-reaching efforts to provide an 
enlarged number of alternative (and equally reggected) teaching and 
learning style programmes and coursc structures and a widening of 
the range of othiies dcemcd ey ale university status, Some students , 
‘ean do well in a rather book{sh, theorctical, -disciplinc-oriented regime; 7. 

q other's;do not, cand may profit fNam more practical, applied and problem- | 
__ oriented studies, Somc students find it difficylt to launch into indepgndent 
“‘<pesearéh.and sclf-guided study at-an early“datey Others need this frec-" 

ak flom if they are to develop, and may wither inde tually without, it. 
'. ‘Some students will profit greatly from a close an@ pyjuent monitoring 
of, thefr performance, others may necd a more rclaxcd, permissive ° 
“atmosphere. In any casc, the general level of achievement of the uni- 
‘versity will rise, with educational and economic benefit to the unjversi- 
ties themsclves and to the country as a whole, 

The Background Report has some wise things to say concerning the 
highly controversial subject of teaching methods, ‘The condemnation of 
the mass lecture as the-main instrument for the imparting’of information 
is a commonplace these days; the case avainst {t, as it has been uscd in 
the past, ig strong, becausc of its uni-diregtional character, its im- 
peraonality and its gencral incffcctivf mesig, ‘This no longer needs 
demonstration, though we wopld nof go.so far as some critics and 
abandon the lecturc’method altogether; - in our view, for some specific — « 
areas of study and for some broad etlucational .purposes the tecturc 

_\ has a‘valuable function, It is-relatively cconémical inyits demand on — 
resources of spacc and manjower <n, judiciously used, jt‘can be help- , 
ful in providing the margin of extrasresources needed for other forms 

_of teaching, ee | aa es: 

The greatest weakness of the-lecturc ds the lack of involvement of 
the student, which is partly a matter ‘of, technique and partly one of size. ° 
In, Austria in recent years the iccture;scems to have becn largely re- 

placed by the "seminar", the principle*of which is student participation 

“and specific student contribution, “Thig'scems souhd,. but if, as we. 

“have heard, .thesc scminars frequently-congist of as many as 80 stu- + - 

dents, the involvement and the contribution ‘must, for most students, . 

. ] “be.nominal, and it is difficult to see what actual advantage such an 

ge! overloaded substitute for the Iécture can haye, We must emphasize 
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the. importance of size of unit,’ The small seminar With-continuous - 43 
interchange between staff and students and Deion the students tham- cs 
selves is a highly effective edueational instrument because of its im-" 
mediacy andjts.adaptabitity, But it demands a high degree of involye- ae 
ment an both’sides and there is some evidence that small group work ig. . 
fiot necessarily popular with* students -: whieh suggests the need for < 
careful guidance from the teacher, It is necessary to remember,, Loo 
that the small teaching group ts'expensive in-its demand on- foscupees 
and eannot be used indiscriminately, » Ifere we would like-to restate 


oa our conviction that experience elsewhere suggests that there ‘is“great 
; advantage, edueational. and eeonomic, in arrangements whereby id 


K 


‘the “Piidagogi gehe akadenies (for ‘thy tr aiding of agen and middle 


- university sector of fer t= seconds wy edueation ig, negligibly small in - 
‘comparison with the univgrsitics, The process. of dgfinition is itself 


* within the cpmpetence of the Federhl Ministry for Seieneé and Research, 


students: play a definite and regular part in the studiés of more juni .e 
students, | This suggestion, wh¢n we made it during the eourse of ou : 
= in Vienna, was no warmly received ‘- presumably bec 


of /ité novelty and not owns f experience in Austria has shown, tha /the 4 ae 

uetler wast ineffeetiye or dtherwise undesirable, We would urgé that *: ~~ 
more serious Jnttention be given to it and that a study be made of ex- . 
pees clenibic. Tt woulg seem to be a technique easily adaptable 
_to the" which ar@ an enna prominent feature of 
“Austrian degree courses, 

In addition, there is a great need for more flexibility and a wider 

range of choiec for students, In some European countries, though. with 

many differeiit moti ves, this has been n-attempted, if not aiwaya achieved, 
by. building up a range of post-secondary Institutions outside and parall 1 
with the traditional universities, Mention has only to be made of the ~? 
Instituts Universitafres de Teehnologie en France, the Polytechnics in 
the Eptted Kingdom, the District Colleges in Norway ,with rather more 
far-réaghing proposals in the’ Gesamthochsehulen in the!rederal ‘ 
Republic’ of Germany. and the University Centres in Denmark and in- - . 


“ the aspirations of the’ U 68 Commission in Sweden, Despite the very 
_ great différences Between these various efforts, they all have at least 


one aim in commogy ~ to provide for a greatly ‘oni: arged student popula- 
tion a more varied range%of courses and app rpaches to learning 

Although these developments, particularly in the Federal Republie, 
“are much discussed in Austria, any parallel.change is not likely, at 
Igast in the foreseeable future, At present the: identifiable non- . 


Pr 
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not simple, but if one tls as the yardstick movement: feom- one ins-~ 
titution to angther by students who have obtained. the hor mal. ‘school 


* leaving examinatfon, the Matura, no less than 82.3% of such students 


in 1973/74 were in the universities and-another 4 4% in the Scliodls of 
Art-and Music, - whieh are-mostly long-established and have university / 
rank,: Nong of the institutions housing the remaining 13, m% comes 


which is respohsible forthe universities; the-only group of any.size is 


ost oy 


school teachers} with. 7, 243 students; . 1072%-of the.total in 1973/74) oON 
* which come’ withit?” the’ competence of the Féderal Ministey for-Education | ae P 
rc Satie ieee at q - s 
: and Art. a cols 7 ia a : % * my 3 5 : aha , - 
What marks “this pattern of provision of post-secondary education 2 
as unique in Western Europe is the complete absence of any. ‘technical .# 
institutions inthe non-university sector, This is not because. the’ : 
Austrian universities meet the needs which were largely reésponsfhle . * 
for the creation of the French IUTs or the British Polytechnics, but: 
because of the existence of a group of vocationally oriented upper ga 5 
secondary schools wrufsbildende H@here Schulen) in the achievements 
of which the Austrfans take great pride. The schools have five-year: - 
courses starting from the 9th grade (age 14) with programmes which’ 
‘appear to be ‘strenuous indeed; the weekly programme is‘often of 43- 
45 hours compared with 30-32 hours. in the academic secondary schools, ~ : c? 
‘and there is In sorné types an’additional requirement or expectation of: 
'. acquiring practical experience during the school holidays. During these 
five years the pupils follow a course of normal academic subjects which 
" approaches that of the general schools, and they pursue at the same 7 
time.a highly differentiated course of technical or commercial education *. 
and training. With success in the special Technical Schoo eaving i” 
Examin&tion they are welcomed by industry and after five years' working : 


"expertence are granted the title of Engincer, apparently with a status *~ ‘ 


_* 


=}: equal to that of the products of the three-year post-Abitur course {n the! a . 
= Federal Republic of Germany... _ “N 
, - Whether ‘the evident pride in these schools Is fully justified, whether 


-. the strenyousnes} sot the. course and the associated high wastage rates 


are justifidble.dm educational or economic grounds, whétberthe ‘strong 

. ' gupport’expressed for them by the employers' representatives reflects: ' 

“': pelative cheapness for the employer as much as the.excellence of the = - 

: Tr -pirodugty these are questions to be considered on another occasion than 

"1" this. We merely note that no need is recognized fox, 4 revel of qualifica- 
“<itigh between this vocational school leaving certifjedte and the-degre¢-of 

. tg’technical_ university, and that the creation of ret fat ion= | * 


_ Academic Institutions is not within the range pf sussibility Je/Austria Mea a 
“Given the breadth and flexibility which is normally one of thé objectives "ae 
‘associated with such institutions in other countries, this throws an even : 
greater responsibility on the Apstrian universities to meet a range of 
needs which goes far beyond anything they fc achieved so far, 
Pe To assume that econom in the use Bi: resources, demands 
- that, in the main, students In particular ficld must be treated alike, 
: because alternatives are too exensive to provide, is often a mistake. 
’ Much greater waste may result from trying to bring all stidents Into - _— 
conformity with some single "ideAl" vision of what an education at a - 
: university ought to bay Rationalization and economy in the use of public 
"iesources is often aimed primarily at reducing ee on cane 
: “badgets. _This is, of course, an important agpect of the iy a of ae 


: .‘public services, biit it is worth emphasizing that, especially whe 
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. The Austfian authorities are making a most determined effort to improve . 


+ ey : : no be . : ° 
a i eee ‘ 
we . ; et Pe 
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; a oe : 
considering higher education provision, the. concepts "rationalization", 
"efficiency" and "economy" have wider Implications than just saving 
money. a 
' The ultimate value of much*of’ what Og sy on ii universities depends 
on the initiative,” morale and energy-ot the teachers «and the taught, % 


. Even large sums of money spcht in ways that do not harnegs the inter. ® 


différeptly muay:Weld slividends inéthe“form of higher 
‘levels of student learning and Sucecsé ratios, and in, better Staff perfor- 
mance in teaching and resehrch "Thus, while "rationaliy.ation" of ee, 
expenditures is a term that Gertainly includes the notion of "econopiy", 


‘ests and ome ofl of students. and teachers may run to waste. More - 


it must go beyond the co eptiof simply "saving", and embrace a positive 


incentive for all engag 
Students not only rpp out of higher cducation altogether, they. ~ 

switch from one course (or institution) to another. -In the Austrian 

Situation, institutional switching is not frequent; course changjng is, 


conception of the “cig n ‘of higher education, to provide. ample _ 


the provision of gouhselling (Beratung), . ‘Thus, secondary school leavers 
are’now probibly much more aware than avere their ea of the 
alternatives open fo'thenr in higher education, - andgof th kind of aca-: 
demic activities expected {rom them, Neyertheless, there rémains a . 
great deal ‘of cburse-switching during the carly semesters of study, 


. Several univerditics ee evel: centres for deabing with psychological 
‘, prablems; .which will andoubte 


y*icct the difficulties of some students, 


{te pioke the mostrof their opportunities, ~~. . ‘o 


{s 


v 


but the:reat necd would appégrto K6 a greater eniphasis on educational _} ):* 


rather than psycholpgical-guidance, These changes of course need not 
be regarded as resulting from failures of counselling, or necessarily 
as a waste of -resources, Most often, switches are'made to a cognate 


field pf study, . 80, that students ave. able. to apply their previous studies 


“in full to the dredit of their new courses (for example, switches are 


very frequent. fron\, and to économics, sociology and business studies), 
However, the Austrian guthovitios Suggest that "(switching} could also 
be a,consequence of disappointinent in the cpurse of studies", that is, 

not mercly the result of a. wreng! se 


\ 
ground Report, p. 172), 


In evaluatiug this suguestion, ethers is soime evidence that the internal . 


pg : 


structure of Austrian universities; he anbdes of instrd¥tion, problems 
of statf-student relationships, the liming ang Structure of the examina- , 
tion system and the contentof individyal (vlued anil rograames of’ 
study may together result in a quite unwelcome. and'hteh:level of student 
frustration, This frustration is brought to public notied, raastWobviously 
in the form of drop-out, course-switching and prolongation of studies, 
for these are the phehomena that can be readily measured and even. 


quantified, - e ROS a Ss 
A welconfe development in the course of the study reforms Spring. - 


ing from the implementation of the Allgemeines Hochschulstudiengéset, 7° 


Pe “2 24 , 


lection of study programme, (Back- . 
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6 , 
of 1966 has been the introduction of some degree of choice for students 
through:"elective"' subjects (Wahlfacher), which offer some alternative 
', groups of subjeets, and, even more, through “frpe"' subjects (Freifucher), 
which ere additional single subjects chgsen purely at will and may be “. 
related to the Student's main field of study og may simply reflect his’ - 
: personal, interests. During our discussions, we were’ told that,.in : 
some degree. coursds in thé Science and Arts Facwlty, this opttonal A 
“hrea during the Idst four se ésters was as high as 65% of- he” 
« total registered hours, (but of this the "free" subjects_as yet'foym only 
‘a very smallpart, “This liberalization, extremely limitétkas #t is,. 41s 
. a step fn the right direction; we feel that it could be a signg 
- for fitture progress. At the moment, however, it stanfis dt 
contrast to the normal-pattern of change. : — } Wa 
pee Under ,the series of laws and ordinances which have followed, the Act 
“. .of 4966, a Complete revision has been undei taken of, the degree*courses 
‘in the Austrian-universities '-. complete in the most.literal_ sense of the 
-- word: .the unit of accomplishment for fhe student is the complete course 
of study, albejt composed of ‘wtany-sub-units ‘-, courses, seminars, 
demonstrations, laboratory work, etc. Students progress through the 
sequence of learning events,. step by step, with an accumulation of: — 
completed courses preparing them for their final examination, Recent- 
ly, it has become possible for certain examinations on the way to the 
Final to be passed cumulatively rather than leave all the subjects to be 
covered in one major examination, .- ; i 
In spite of this and other development$, basic rigidities remain: 
the unit of account-for the,student is the completed course of stidy;: as 
we have already remarked, none of its parts has independent value as 
a, sign of accomplishment, Revisions in the course of study require 
complete revision, - single learning events are-not the asic subject for 
consideration, . pre oo 
; There is some justification, of course, for the r luctance of the 
Austrian authorities to adopt a formal credit system in which thé junit 


"2{"of account is a course of approximately standardized length, ‘difficulty 


a 


-\ add-workload, The artificialities of such a system - employed chiefly’ 
"in the Wnited States - are too manifest to justify its adoption, ‘In’ the 
_ -United-States these artificialities are mitigated by Tong years: of prac- 
tice in dealing with this particular system ofigcademic accoynting, | 
which was developed in the 19thrcentyzy. in ‘Fasponse to. the. dispersal 
- of institutions: of. higher educatfon, And ‘the mobility of students, Para- 
doxically, it is thevery tmpeffection ‘of. the: course- credit system: which 4 
-has taade it so adaptable oyer the yebrs; it is a conventional unit of 
‘account, an abstractton’with only limited descriptive character, Keep- . 
"ing this in mind, wé Féel that further steps are needed towards créating .. 
a more clearly structured and ‘a more flexibte system of developing 
courses of study. ; , . ta 
As the United Statés-example shpws, structure and flexibility are 
‘not necessarily incompatible; but so ehow the necessary linkage be- 
tween them appears,to have eluded most European countries; there 
; . 
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*: both students and teach 

' eroded to. no good purpose, What is therefore required is notvonly:a 

. more rational system of patterning courses of study, ‘but one which can 
"| ‘be seen by both students and teachers to provide’ adequate flexibility, ‘ 


ae ‘they ‘must ‘cghita 


_. Piper 1972, 


“exigte.a sense that more. structure in the course of studies ‘implies more 
rigidity in the way in‘which students can: study. Consequently, the ° 
development of new. a of study have encountered resistance from 


8 on.the grounds that iis apeagit are heing 


- In Germany, in recent:years, there has been extensive discyssion 


* of a Baukasten\syatem of-coursea,. What this, implies.is. the structuring ° 


‘of the’ coursés,of study in such.a way that they interlock iff.a system of 
‘modules:whigh are maximally exchangeable, . To achieve this, the 


various @ ‘of study must’be coordinated ‘and disaggregated, he. =, *: 


very cOmpact, sometimes much’ more significant in“length, depending 


: ; ‘on the study goals involved, In Germany, a number of complete courses _ 
of study have been developed according to. this model,’ and several. uni- — 


versities have conducted expefi ments alorigy these lines, ; This is-not the « 
place to describe in detail the Baukasien'system*: “from the planning 
point of View wever, the developinent of such a process has the ~ 
virtue of traSiitine ''Studiendduer'' into. a variable but distinct’number 
of steps; al bai 


a’ us 


ae i moré careful assessment of the allocation of re- 


a 


L 


. "sources and the distributidy of effort within the universities, Without 
- necessarily, accepting ‘all fhe ‘details of the system evolved in Germany, ° 


welare ‘convinced''that the “appHcatton of the fundamental principles in- ... 
volved could make’a valuable. contribution. to-fhe opening up of the ee 
. Austrian universitles to the.flexibility we regard as highly desirable + 
from both the educational and the econpmic points’ of view, . 
e 4 Se 1S es } A 2 te a. 
’ VO. -OTHER RATIONAWZATION MEASWRES 
. oo 4 s : A 
We have dealt at some length with the rationalizatign of courses .? 


. because it seems to ugto go to the heart of the. educational problem 


which could be taken to avoid unnecessary dispersion of resources, 
through a process of more rational provision: This has many different: 
aspects, ‘at different levels, . > “ 
Traditionally status and promotion in universities ard. based mainly 
on research; Thus, there isa tendency ‘to allocate research time and 
other resources more or less evenly. to all fields. This is not necessari- . 
ly in the interest of either education or research, Pracedurgs (central- 
ized and/or decentralized)-for creating well-gfounded differences between 
different fieldg:of study-as regards research aks ae to be nequired; 


itself, But as we noted at-the outset, there are apany other measures*: | 


7 See ‘Wefzsacker/Dohmen/Juchter, “Baukasten gegen Systemzwang”, Munchen: 


26°. or 
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t'ciitain as ‘many common: elements, as possible, .and to do this ~ — 
'» required. breaking them. down into the necessary sigves.-~,sometimes 


oa 


 t@rest:to other countries faced withthe, same problem 4 


y 
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From the Background Report afd ‘the: discussions we, had, in- Wenna, 


. if‘is.clear that the problem is understgod.in aime-quattérs’and jy being >- Tigtes 


studied, It is of interest to note that the Minjstiy is actively’ engiiged 
‘in ‘a project aiming at the establishnYentof more rational procedures. 
_ forthe allocation of resources for, teaching and,research respectively. 


5: Thi ‘results of such an inveatigatifn might wel{ be of considerable ih- 


aot : 


era 


oso deis clear, also, that Aastria coytd be somewhat more restrictive 
than she has been ‘hitherto in permitting fhe proliffration of simjlar. . 


courses in different universities :-Thex€ are regfonal consideraticng 
which politically are not unimportant, “but there,is evidence giver imphe 
Background Report that the opening of a coursé in a new location, théugh 
it has to some extent created a new clientele, has sérved,principally to 
relieve existing courses, — . “aie ) 
In such cases a hard look may be necessary to determine whether 
it would not be better on economic grounds to build on the éxisting cours- 
es rather than open up similar courses elsewhere, Carried to its 
logical conclusion, this is the Schwerpunkt policy of concentration and 
division of labour. In some aréas it is already existing policy; there 


oy 1s only one Agricultural University, one for Mining, one for Veterinary 
ig §etence, but it is at least a question whether there are not already too: 


ary 


hig ows independent base, 


: _, developed a. comprehensive policy based on concentration Viennit ’ 
“on a division-of:- labour between the two main university level. institutions 


_ ft likely. tha 


‘many, centres for some studies, We have not examined this in detail, 
but a priori one might ask whether it is necessary to have five law - 


schools or four. centres for degrees in geography, philosophy or oo . 


psychology. Experience, shows how difficult it is to close down exist- 
ing centres, but at least-theJesson can be drawn that no new centres 
should be opened in subjects hich are already previded in a number of 

. different institutions. We rea i ethat-this may cut across or even 
directly negate existing policiéss¥zh ag more'equal regional distribu- 
tion to offset the over-conceftration;in thé ‘capital.city or the maximum 

_ freedom of choice and of mpvement for‘students, but this is the difficult 
choice that has to be mdde;: For the individual‘untvarsity, there is the 
not inconsiderable conipenisation that in one or more-fields it may receive 
the resources to become a real "centre of excellence", 

A corollary of shis greater rationalization is the need to establish 
inter-university: cooperation, It'is very difficult for the layman to 
understand sy, academics ‘from different institutions (and all tdo often 
even me 


$.6f one institution) find it so difficult to share material 

resources; Colleagues in the same academic field in different institu- 
tion, 5 Wwillereadily work together on research programmes but each from 
‘Already with the need in some fields for very’ 
xpéns ¥é “equipment, such as electron micro8copes, this independent ma 


: pase: has-proved impossible, In the computer ff@T the Ministry: Ki 


in Vienna together with a nation-wide networking arrdngement, We: think 
; ol could be carried further2. It could be 
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: “- developed, too, within the. coursepatterns of ftrtidoite tisemllads: . 

‘ we wonder, for instanve; whether it ‘would not ber possible’ in fel: ation 
to the scientific aspects and the ped igogieal aspects ofthe Ssamé ‘sub- * 
ject, especially. now that the University. for the Educational Sciences 
at Klagentirt has: been’ ‘ostablished. ‘To. Bhyenan obvious example, it 
would seém odd if” the. Klagenfurt. lifilyersity were excluded even from ? 
the professional aspects of the training of: teac hers in the important 

, field of the natufal sciences, ~yet itis inconceivable that: this: institution 
should be provided with the full range of- laboratories needed re an 
ing the subject itself; the obviots answer nae Ne to. be on 
courses between Klagenfurt.and universitfes withka strong’ bage” in the ° 
natural sciences, whereby the, Tormer ‘was responsible for ‘the, didactical,) x. 
training and the latter provided the’ basic preiodee: in the discipline. * ae 
itself, 

« We can and indeed de carry: this argument omerstage further by 

exteriding it to the international plane, Here, at teast‘at Ministry level, 

» we appear.to be pushing atian open door, for the Austrian’ Government. 
has shown no reluctance to participate in International ‘organisations: or’ 


~ activities, as for instance, in the. ‘European Centre for Nuclear Research - 


at Heidelberg, the International Insttute for Applied Systems: Analysis . 

- @IASA) at Luxembourg or the Centr& for Educational Regearch and 
Innovation (CERD fn Paxis, Despite the argument j that a country cannot 
effectively participate at international level without a strong national 
base, we think that it is an econoniically ‘justified policy fora country = «, 

-; of the size of Austria -and one which is fully in line with the rationaliza- 5 
tion we think witl be inc reasingly necessary, *~ _ 
Measyres of rationalization would scem to be possible. also within 


(CERN) at Geneva, ‘the European rte Biology Laboratoty (EMBL) 


.#< .the individuat institutions, and the Background Report shows that the 


“+ Ministry is well.aware of this, Ona parallel with the economical 


distribution and ‘to'some -degree concentration on,the- national scale is 
“the central control of facilities in tKe univer sity and the avoidance of 
unnecessary duplication, One example inahe pooling of expensive 
_ laboratory equipment or audio- visual aids; other and more. difficult 
 geeaa the merging of institutional. dibr aries frst ona faculty basis and 
en’ ton, the university as oa whole, To this latter task the Ministry has 
‘set its hand, but the tables in the Bac ‘kground: ‘Report (pp; 315-317) giving 
the reldtive size and growth of institute and central ae show-how 
“far there is to go, -The case for centralization is on a par, with that for 
‘ computers,, swith a hation-wide catalogue and access ona national scale 


. 7 ce as the ultimate objective. But, unlike the newly’ developed computer 


“field, the library/is‘gn area in which vested-jnterests are ‘strong and 
: @ the belief in proprietary rights is deeply ingrained, This is by no means 
culiar to Aiea ‘but the traditional patterns of the autefomous in- 
Htute, which rAugthid has shared vith the Feder. ‘te public of Germany, 
sakes the resistance, concentration even iore tonaciows, “ Quite ae 
apart from this wider pepCet,, the, ate ah ‘duplication and of uneconomic 
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use and inexpert management are clearly much greater than in a central- ; 
ized system; at the same time, the sensational rise in acquisition coats, 
the phenomenal increase in the number of duplications and the rapid de-. 

- velopment of other aids to teaching, which ought to be coordinated with 
‘the more traditional: media,- make efficient. management and economical 


- use, even from the purely educational point of view, still mongurgent. 


, 


‘The model of Klagenfurt. with centralized management &nd centralized 
purchasing coupled with some decentralized location of the material , “e 


‘thon,’ an st rs 
One aspect of this has a wider. application. gn which we have alread 


° . Sead 


“staff. which the dispersed. institute libraries will not have. This not | 7) 


oy! 
PP NS 


cacy of this) ® 


The resistance to this concentra-~ 
tion seems to us to be mistaken, gven thoughghe grounds for. the'resis- 
tance are wholly admirable, in so far as it iM#rooted in a genuine condern - 

- for the wider interests and problems of students. The universities are’ - 

“by now h idling immense sums of money, and academics are prone to, 

forget that it takes specially trained staff’ to handle suth sins respon- 


- gibly. : 


; 


Much more controversial is the futher, and’ to us quite different, 
point of the introduction ‘in Augtria of greater responsibility of the 
university administration ‘to the Ministry. To this we shall refer in 
another section of this repor}. aie et ee co 

Underlying all these suggestions for more economical management” 
is the im ortance of realistic costing. -Inimany aspects, of statistical 
informatjoh'the Austrian authSpities have been extremely active, “and 
in the richness and thoroughness of the data provided are ahead of any 


on 
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other European country, But this appears not to be so true of financial, 
statistics and financial analyses in which a sustained effort would seem* . 


’ 


. to be well worth while in order to develop norms and yardsticks by which ” fs 


efficiency in the material sense can be judged; ? ; Unless the gfound is ° © 
- 7Carefilly prepared and the objectives fully explairied, the collection of 
the necessary data will, of course, produce resistance not. -only from; . Car 
those whose vested interests appear tobe threatened, but from those whose 
‘firm devotion to educational vdlues makes them extremély” sensitive to 
the apparent impersonality and materialism of the statistician and: the * 
economic ‘analyst, They need to be convinced that the objective is not” 
so much avoidance of expenditure per se,.sbut. the building up of a store . 
of precise ‘information so that the necessary decisions c : be taken with 
full’ knowledge of the implications and in the best interest of the an ae 
tional process itself, The link here with study reform is evident, 
*,, One particular aspect of realistig costing arises from the suing: 
foreign students,’ ‘This point was ‘merttioned in thé Tirgt OECD Repokt,, 
and though the situation has chdnged during the laét few: ee ir. is’ stn * 
valid, It is true that in principlé foreign students. were excluded from 


“the recent abolition of tuition fees for university students; it is true, 
- , too, that the percentage if. foreigners in the student body has' fallen 
. from, 20% in, 1966/67 to 12% in 1973/74,*an@'may fall still mdre as the aa 


‘result of récent: restrictions arising from the wide extension of numerus 
clausus in the Federal Republic, But there’are so many exceptions to. ° 


: the liability to’ ‘pay fees that the. number who do so is small-and further, 


‘the full fee is still only AS 1500 a semester, which must be a fraction of ° 
the real cost, It is not our function nor our wish to question the decisions 
of the Austrian Government in regard to the admission of foreign students; 
the tradition is an honourable one, and the high consjderation given to © 
students ffom the idevéloping countries and to stateless persons is wholly . 
laudable, far be it from us, either, to question the ain value of 
the fullest possible exchange of students across n: 1¥rontiers, Our 
main point is that it is desirable in ‘making Such decisions to have‘full, 
knowledgé of the finaficial implications; itis merely one of the more 
obvious examples of the.need for better costing mechanisms. 

We have dealt with these unpalatable rationalization measures at 
some length because we recognize and respect the strong wish, of the’ 
Austrian authorities to extend educational opportunity, and because we ' 


_ realize, as does the pane that there is still a long way to go, .The 
. weillingness to give high. prfvrity in the national programmes to education Ne, 


has béen amply demonstrated, but we fear, perhaps more than the 
Ministry does, that the financial burdens will become so great that the — 
increase in butge ary credits will on present standards become intoler- 
‘able, It seems ‘ois t le merely prudent to avoid severe retrenchment 

rengthening of good housekeeping now,’ This can 
only be in the long-term interest of thé educational system itself, 
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I. Chea REFORM 


tel of exteriaive onsultations the draft of.a new law - the Universitite- . 
organisationsgesetz UOG) - which is nqw before Parliament, We did — 
‘not discuss this: draft during our short stay in Austria, Tt is’ not possible, :. 
and it would in dy, cabe: probably be improper, for us'to commeht on it’ 
at this particular stage, 
ae We wotist therefor confine ourselves to the exigting legal; situation;*: ; 
: i‘. which in this context we mean the University Organisation: Law (och="! ah 
schulorganisationsgesé iz) of 1955 and the General University Study Law ; 
(Allgemeihes Hochschuts tudiengesetz) ‘of 1966 and the actioh.taken under ea 
 them,. eTAfs action has’ beet energetic and though for most of us, ‘coming 
“from: counties: with very diftérent traditions, the highly centralized ; 
‘jfpitiatives in the. form: of laws and governmental decrees with the force — 
x “of ‘law are at fivst*somewhat startling; they have undoubtedly been. ;: 
effective and we can only applaud thie® ehérgy with which the framework::" :- 
law has been followed up. The main objective has been the modernization «. 
of degree course. structures and course content with a‘three stage process:. 


5 : ws are aware t at -the present cine has. developed in the 


Lo Re a) THe passing fy, Parliament of a Study Law for each of the different 
types of Faculty, i.e, Medical,” ‘Léegal,. Tevhnical, Philosophical, * 
Ecpnomic, etc, laying down the main features of study courses 
in’ that Faculty's relevant disciplines; 


“ b) The promulgation by the: Ministry ofa Study Ordiriance andy: 
each law; this prescribes the rules for the conduct of courses . 
and examinations in the particular. field of study, e.g, the sub- 
jects to be studied, their-relative balance, etc, ; 


- 


c) The determination and promulgation by the university itself of 
the more detailed content of courses and the precise pattermr of 
examinations; worked ou by Study Commissionsy, 


This ‘summary i8 Somewhat ove’ rsimplified ‘in that there is'inevitably 

_ in practice a more complex relationship between the last two stages, 

.. for instance in the reconciling of the rinciples of individual university — 
autonomy with the necessary degree of uniformity in the same subject . 

3 throughout Austria, But the three-level] allocation of:resporsibility 
: ~among Legislature, Ministry and University is clear, -—-: , 
' The original, and highly interesting part of this. procedure. is the. . 

. work of the Study Commissions, ; composed in equal numbers ef Professors, 
non-professorial teaching staff (Assistenten) and students, These 
Commissions, first established under the Law on Technical Studies ~ 

, (1969), have the task of examining the content of degree programmes 
-and the’arrangements for the corresponding examinations, No change: a 
‘in subject ‘content can bé’made without the approval of thé Commission, 
and any one of the thrée groups, provided,all its members.are unanimous, 


can veto any proposal, — oe 
. a “ei wee * 
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Aware as we were that the law at present Before Parliament pro- 
poses to confirm and strengthen these tripartite commissions, we en- | 
quired ‘about experience so far, The report.we got reflected general 
satisfaction but, as with most procedures of this kind, there had been © 
some Jndividual cases of abuse and exploitation of the veto power - not, 


part of professors concerned to preserve their traditional authority, 
but on the part of students with external political motivations,’ Deter-’ 
mined action by one party can, of course, frustrate: any progress which _ 
depends upon cooperation and agreement, and it must be expected that, , 
given the present regulations, . ~one side or ‘the other will exploit the 
situation to its own advantage. This does not ‘invalidate the general 
principle of participation by students and Opener eeeer staff in the 
pecan anes procegs,. 24 
Thee "In ‘the abundant diScussion ‘on this matter, the main ‘atention has 
been focused on the role of students, This,is understable in view of 
+ the‘clear political motivations which are occasionally evident, the 
relatively transitory interest students have: because of the limited - 
‘period of their active. membership of the institution and the consequent , 
lack of commitment which many of them show. But we are concerned 
.% rather more with the realities of the situation in ‘whiéh’ the non- 
~ professorial staff are apt to. find themselves, As members of the 
Study Commission, they as a group have equal authority with the pro- , 
fessors, in whose hands at the same time their careers rest. The 
question arises as to whether theag two positions are in practice capa 
ble of reconciliation, Can Drittelparitat be a reality if atthe same 
. time the promotion. prospects of the: Assistent depend on the judgment 
of his ‘professor? Perhaps it is unnecessarily depressing and'dis- ° 
couraging to suggest that it is not possible to achieve reform of one 
part of a system without changing all other parts simultaneously, but 
it'is‘'at least open to question whether the work of the Study Commis'sions 
_ may not be frustrated by the realities of powe of the professors as: 
‘mach as by the ideological dbsessions of cidade - with the ‘unfortinate * 
Agsistenten squeezed between the two.’ There‘is some hope that the 
; arrangements proposed under the new Organisation Law will go. at least 
,some way towards’ rémedying the present uneasy situation of the Assistep- 
oe ten, In more’general terms we draw the conclusion that study reform 
“must go hand. in hand with orgénisational reform ie aa planning for 
the future must comprehend both, * m4 ¥ 


ae 


‘ xX. THE. PLANNING PROCESS IN ORGANISATIONAL REFORM 


. 7 This Benes us ‘to the last point on which we would eae to comment, 
r " We have talready expressed our high regard for the quantitative and. a, 
- we qualitative: excellence of the progress alaeady made by the Statistical 
‘and Planning. Division of the Ministry; the Paper produced as ~ 


we vn 
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‘background information for the review is itself more "than adequate 
évidence ‘of what’has been achieved so far-and of the Gevernare {iis -in- oe 
tentions for the future. We have ourselves more th once whadé men= 

_tion of the highly professional system of Individualized Student. Flow - 
Statisticd which havé given clarity and precision to many of the issues. 
~ facing the policy makers, white at the same time, the frankness with 
which so many’ of the outstanding issues are discussed shows dhat there 
is genuine concerh for the qualitative aspects which-go far beyond the 
statistical base. We have drawn attention to the need for more infor- 
mation about these qualitative aspects which cannot be properly examined 
‘in the light of statistical information only; .here we are almost certainly 
only anticipating what the Ministry already had in mind, but we: would 
.. strongly urge the rapid development of a research programme to amplify 
and supplement the statistics, e.g. by projects related to student interests 
and student motivations and by further: exploration of alternative courses 
and methods of study... There is much generalized discussion in the 
. German-speaking world of the relatively’ eglected field of university 
- didactics ("Hochschuldidaktik"), but so far” ttle positive result; we 
: applaud the intention expressed in the Background Report to intensify. . , 
“the effont given to this subject, e.g. by establishing new departments 
. of didactics, and hope that through their research programmes they 
_will be able to providé a sound knowledg’ base'for qualitative planning.. 
In saying this we acknowledge by implidation the expressed inten- me. 4 
tion of the Ministry to develop decentralized planning at the institutional _ 
level the planning activities of the Ministry itself, this in its 
turn being linked with, and to be interpreted in the light of, the plans 
‘for the greater development of participation at various levels, and 
particularly at the level of the institute within the universities. From 
, at least some angles there is the possibility of the evolution of a degree 


“of participatory planning that would bé quite new in Austria and in 
 2Europe and would-be watched‘with great interest in other countries. og 
"As experience has shown, the risks in-such ventures are considerable “/ ie 
and the resistances to change are persisten{,-but the promise of creative, 
‘release through the constructive interplay o terests is correspondingly . 
high.’ In'particular, we applaud the decision of Tie Minister to evolve a - \.. 
Central Planning Commission which could be the effective'embodiment * ~ 
and, at the same time, the ‘apex of this participatory; base. gee ol oy 
.. There'is, however, another level at which co-ordinatign is neces-— 
“gary; The universities cannot exist in isolation, however splendid,” and: 
planning for ther cannot be complete without the support and co-operation 
of other government authorities and agencies, :We mention two elements : 
“’in‘the;tofal situation to which we have earlier drawn attention:" first, 
ihe regional and:social disparities.in the comtposition ‘of the studént body _ 
_ which cannot be removed :by educational measures.alone,and whidgh there-~ 
“*, fore demand close coordination with the planning objectives and mecha-_ . 
nisms of the other Federal Ministries;. secondly, and even moge im- _ 


mediately relevant, the need to consider.as:a unity the whole of the. pogt~. - 
| 8S, ng 7 ~~ 
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As-we have mentioned earlier, the 
Austrfan situation is unique in Western Europe because of the absence 
of non-uniyversity post-secondary technical and commercial institutions; 
this, in particular, makes it essential for both the Fedéral Miniatries | & 
among whom responsibility’ for the education service is divided to de-' a: 

«velop. planning departments and planning mechanisms of equal force and 
validity and to enjoy the closest. possible mutual’ confidence and collab~ 
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| THE CONFRONTATION. MEETING 


ae | Between the Examiners, Wwe Austrian Delegation. - . 
; and the Education Committee of the OECD: - : 
a are *+ Paris, 3rd July 1975 - 
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The ial feature of Ausivian i highee ducation over ‘the sat to 
decades has been institutional growth in th cofitext of a growing econ- : 
‘ omy. ~~ Enrolment growth has kept pace with economic growth, and in- 
vestments in buildings and equipment hayé expanded fastergthan enrol- 
a ‘ ments, | Even the most recent period, 1Q70-74, has been ohe of expan- ‘ 
j-) «Sion, “Thus, the share of higher educdtion in the Gross National Product 
rose from .65 to. 76%, 1970-74; and the: increase. inyper student exs; 
penditure was almost 50%. 
In reviewing . Austrian higher” education; this juncture it is useful 
to, ook more closely at the nature of this growth and some of its main .. | 
problems ‘and opportunities. In th® past 10-1 yearsdjt has. became’ ax Steg ah 
accepted practice in the OECD in discussing educational policy to rec- 
ognize the ‘interdependence. of the various parts of education and also 
its clos¢ interrelationships with society. ‘The present review of higherr. 
’ education in Austria is ‘not meanht"to“be a departure from this established: 
“position even though.the Examiners were conscious of some constraint 
in having to consider higher education in Austria in isolation from the 
other major educational sectors. . 
. Austrian higher education today is a-direct descendant of the re- 
‘search-oriented universities | ‘of the type that still dominated higher : 
_ education in most countries in the years immediately following World 
, War I, +but which have been exposed to. unprecedented pressuyes in the 
1960's s and 1970's 8." ‘The watchwords of these universities'were "auton- 
omy", “academic freedom", and, pacticularly in the Germs tradition, a 
the "unity of research and teaching’'. ‘In accordance with these prin-: ‘ 
ciples, the research function dominatéd higher education, and the uni-:« 
versity: was'to be left free to pursue ‘research (and teaching) ‘along those 
lines and in those ways’ that-eagh professor thought most appropriate, 
The ‘growth of recent years has brought implicit and explicit. eae 
to ‘thig concept of the university ag it;took on new-tasks, “new constit®;. ee 
“\yen ies and acquired qJiore influence, even power. 
Ail indicator of the changes that have.taken place is the fact that , 
_ most of the questions raised bythe Examiners would have teen consid- 
SN or might have drawn pre-emptive respanses, 15-20 years: : 
“ago. bey are vebing | issues for educational authorities all over the _ 
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- Barffaps the most comprehensive expression of the issues we wish ay 
6 rajse Can be found in the notion of institutional ident{ty: those who 
-deal with an institution ‘of higher. education - students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, ‘employers, and governmental and proféssional group 

‘ polley-caakers -. pl of an institution's identity to orient themf~ 


4 


selves, It provides.9basis for the affirmation, negation, or remaking |. 
of attitudes, ‘motivatfons,.‘and policies within’ ‘and * toward higher educa- >" 
tion. The existence of Strong institutional: identities’ “combats feotings , 
of. alienation among students and staff and-reduces: levels of anomie in 
-gogiety. One of the most complex tasks facing university authorities 
in: ‘Austria, as elsewhere in the world, is the problem of going forward 
_ With necessary. ‘developrients,. wifich lead to increasing the scale and. 
complexity of higher education institutions, while at the same.time -,  ~ 
ene and redefining a sense of institutional identity, ; , 
. We propose that discussion in the. Confrontation Meeting be organ-. 
v5 ised under four headings, each of which contributes directly or indirect- 
“ly to a discussion of the changing adentity of institutions of higher educa- ; 


setion: oo, .. Ce * ane : ‘ 
AS New smudents Growth and the Structure of Higher Education; , 2 
te 2. Stident- Fait, Palatal the interna Orwanteationot & the © 
University; ‘ ae ies , 


amet “Bo ‘The Changing Orientation towards Research in Relation to rs 
, 2 3 "Teaching; aaa : ; 


” 


4. . Policy-making, Priorities and Planning: the Allocation. ae 
Resources, Pow oe ee a 


Ini each section. below, a summary question $eada into a brief 
‘discussion of our concerns and poses more specific questions under 
each of the four headings, These agenda questions are based upon our. 

_ . Feport_and upon the most valuable Background: Report, prepared by the 
Statistical and Planning Division of the Austrian ame for Sglence 
, and, Research." i > 


ee | 7” > ae Pe “ae 
+ guts NEW STUDENTS, GROWTH AND THE ee a 
Ag PEs Tg OF mer EDUCA‘ ONT 


In, what _ could access to, and the structure of, higher education oe 


be changed in.order., to increasé ue eee of Previously disadvan- . 
: taged groups? _ . raat i ce © 


- This is: sdiey qués ‘tion for re the general problem of fn-. 
a creasing the’options for people to participate in’ higher‘: ‘education; Out 
- report points out that with their ineréasing numbers, . students bring to 
’ ‘the university ; a Wider range ‘of social backgrounds, aptitudeg interests: 
: and study euiliss. yet, as we ‘said, "like. so saany: other. countries, Austria 
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. has seovided for them a dniversity system’ tiat is ‘marked: bye a Kigbly. eal 
‘uniform approach to teaching: and: learning. “Instead of the system mak- eed 
a great allowance for. the variety-of its young students, the students - 

;, are expédted to. conform to Ry limited set of possibilities or opt 

“out ‘of the: system," "The growth projections of Austrian higher educa- 

‘tion are in striking contrast to the anticipated: stability or reduction of 

size ‘in many other Member countries, but previously over-represented. — 2, 

. groups (e. g. urban males) are not expected to 7 a majof part of this 

growth, 
The question: shat is theréforé ‘paiséd is aoe or not the epected 
growth’ of the student body in Austrian higher siication during the next 
_ few, years, will draw on reserves of new types of talent, If so, this: may : 
‘require some adjustments on the part.of the ingtitutions of higher educa- «+ 
«.tion, - involving particularly the opéning.of non-standard‘meghs of access ~ 
to higher education, Access is now largely determined. -by the sharp 
selection process that takes place in the secondary schools, and innova- 
* tions at this’‘lower level would bé& one av§que far opening up access to 
post-secondary education. However, itfis als possible for university 
authorities directly to creaty new forms ‘and procedures fer access; 
Ie fe tgshe our specific questionis, “What ‘kinds, of projections. can the 
.. Auétyian: ‘quthorities make ‘concerning the’: increased ‘opportunities of 
~ access to higher education for previoyslyedisadvantaged groups?'. 
. A second ‘kind of adjustment may take the form of new lines or types. 
_s¢> of study and, ‘possibly, new 1 modeSof teaching, Accommodation $o the Sf . 
néeds of students ‘coming from new svcial groups involves ‘particularly, : 
_ their demand that the university prepare them for work, Ina real sense” 
this involves a response ‘to the changin economy which demands more 
. Manpower educated in ‘a Variety of wae. beyond the standard offerings 
_ of, the classical university, In mqny countries these demands have led 
to the development of non-university sectors of higher education or the 
incorporation of such new sectors within universities, What is the 
. prospect for’ this kind of development in Austrian higher education? 
4 In any event,. is if anticipated. that there will’he a development oo 
“Within Austrian univerbities of special courses or’ studNgs so as to ° , 
F , accommodate the increasing variety of needs; af.the ney ‘student bedy? tryna. 
"What: are the major hindrances’ to widening the options f students and 
, how might they be overcome? j ae 


2. .STUDENT- FACULTY: RELATIONSHIPS; < 
‘THE INTERNAL ORGANISATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


ae tH: ‘ Fy. ‘ orn 
yo a whit ‘might be appropriate targets feathe 1 next 5 to 10 years ‘for , 

- reducing the indices. of; student ‘Wastage" in Austri an MnryEReTHeS; and - 
ve, What measures could “contr ute toward this end? ‘ 


oe, The high level of stydént wastage in Austrian universities is rec- 
_ ognized. ie Austr ay eee ee Report and in our ‘own as the key 
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it it any programmes to "rationalize" Austrian univérsities - that’ es 

»  is,/to reform them so,that ‘they might be able to. meet .their responsibil- 

- ities to vast new numbers of students within the. limited resources, < _ 
available, ee gore 

Student wastage iva pg defined’ ‘concept in whicli non-completion 
and drop-out rates, time for cbmpletion of Studies, and Frequency of . 
* course’ charging, | all represent measurabje, indices, eflecting how: punt 
versity. copes with the student situation \ ‘with su ngs as poor 

. levels of motivation, disorientation i etr: cargers, ‘ rejection of or. 

. alienation from the universitieg? esta shed: : fferings, Austrian author- 
ities have recognized that many on of the internal organisation of - * 
the universities are involved in measures to -meet these problems. , 

These include: reform of curriculum and the organisation and re- . 
organisation of - (a) student-faculty relationships; (b) the faculty it- - 
self; and (c) courses and the timing of credit given to students for as 
studies performed and examinations passed, 


". a) Student-Faculty Relationships ae, 


. 


on vIn the last decade, staff numbeys have grown at an even faster™ “pate: 

than’ éhtolments,. “Nevertheless, fa spite of nominally improved: student) 
faculty ratios, ‘the student statistics indicate that stiidy patterns have 
not’ beet’ materially affected. How do Awstrian authorities interpret © 

. this phenomenon? - Do they believe. that the improvement ‘in student/.1 s ** 

: faculty. ratios is not yet. of gn arder to ‘provide sipnificant results? Do 

they believe that student/faculty rati e not satisfactory indicators i 
of the learning/terching potential of an institution? - Are there indicators ; 
that the newly available’ resourcesfhave been devoted to research rather’ . 
than teaching? Do they believe that measures other. than a linear im- 
provement ‘of student/faculty ratios. ‘promise to have an impact? Do ae 
they: believe that the increased number of faculty and students in itself...’ 

os requires a reform of all ‘Kinds’ otdecisin | making: in. higher education?’ 


a, 


b) Faculty and Curriculum ‘Reform * 7 


: : SAS 
: Tn the ‘past few yeafs;: Several’ meagures have been! adopted to 
_ reform. the. internal organisation of the universities, How do Austrian 
‘authorities’ evaluate the course of theseyreforms, and what supplementary - 
_. Measures are contemplated?, . In particular, how,do they view thé furthér *- 
is development of intermediate academic teaching positions and the ‘role of 
’ the Assistenten? Are the Austrian universities considering new and | 
di erent forms of structupjtig courses and studies so as to increase 
*“movementiof ‘ students between courses of “study and facilitate a more 
effective use of available resources? . me 


- 


9 eCourse Organisation and the T iming of Credits * 


> Austrian authorities have begun research into the probléini 
student careers, which should lead to greater understandiag o£ | 16) 
“ leeds, It appears that the rather long periods pina by Austrian student, 
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Sat “ppeblems? 


: “to sompiste their seers may not be an altogether éndecivabte phewioin-- 
enon, Many students may take the opportunity to acquirefalyabls prac- af o 
‘tical experience; others, may have @ greater chance to decide’ ‘which, ee 
specific specialization*best ‘fits thejr aptitudes and interests, But thes: ~ 

_ question arises whether the very loose system of student attendance. and’ ¢ 
continued study are in the best interests of the majority of students, 

’ Are the universities considering ways - such as improved counselling ° 
services - which would help students to complete their studies in less" 

- extended periods?’ 

_« What are the practical objections to providing all students with the. 

opportunity to acquire transferable (and professionally worthwhile) 

' certificates of successful study after shorter intervals of university . 

z study than is now usually the case? Could "drop-out" be converted to 
“guccess" by arranging for credit to be given for work actually com- ° 

yc pleted? Could shorter units of work be planned which fit into or are. 

, built into more extended courses? Is there room for "short cyqle!™. fe 

oe ‘courses within the framework: of the pniversity? wos os 
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. 3, THE. cueNan'c ORIENTA TION™ TOWARD RESEARCH 
IN. RELATIONNIO i aechinuaecen 
Aa “What changes are being’: made or eaten in the orientation of 
9 research in its relationship to teaching? 


Over many years, dniversitiés have ‘struggled to define an appro- 
: priaterratationship ‘between research and teaching, The Itte nineteenth 
and early ‘twentieth ¢ centuries witnessed a strong emphasis on research 

as the source of inspination for teaching and the consequent fusing of | : 

research and teaching in universities into an inseparable unity, The 

” many new tasks the universities Have taken on seem to imply a new, 

shift: ln: the balance betwedh teaching and research, In particular, do 

the: amtfversity staffs think it necessary ‘to reformulate the traditional 

emphasis on research as the basis for organising university studies? 

How-do they, v view the relationship of research to the-possible develop- . 

“ment of newer forms of technical short-cycle.and aoe education. at the 
’ post-secondargg level? , 

_- Moreover, there is not only the issue of the balance of teaching and 
research as it is traditionally defined; there is the call for new definitions 
of and rolesefor research itself, which are connected to the new teaching 
tasks in the.area of post-secondary. education, Are these. trends being» 
accommodated or encouriged? 


. 


4, POLICY-MAKING, PRIORITIES, ,AND PLANNING: 
age ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES = ay * 


"What , developments are e contemplatedin the ‘stonaing process ‘for 7 : 
; Ajetdton higher: ‘ediication | in ithe, = ofatsazgiected 21 oekee and, attendant © ‘ 


Gara. 


Even in a growing system, resource allocation decisions must be . 
made within a context. of relatively scarce resources, What processes ° 
:, are used to determine priorities and what forms of planning are used to 

oh determine priorities and what forms of planning: uisderlie the decisions 
| which have been reached and ‘aré “‘Heing. prepared? “Have the Austrian 
"higher education authorities becn able to articulate’a clear set of criteria 
_ to guide choices between 


- investing resources, in, éduéationally less-developed eeglons or, 
where the demand for’ ‘higher education is most articulated; 2°": 
- strengthening present nuclei of (research and teaching) excellence * 
_ or spreading provision of higher education as widely as possible; . 
- increasing resources for teaching activities or increasing ree = 
wy sources for rcsearch; “a ah 
: - giving more support to dvétbinndenca established. tile or. eaging 
“e the load on them by supporting new or innovasive: pntures: 47h, 


Recognizing the responsibilities established by Ausiriah Jew fo te : 
different sectors of education - one ministry for science and. rese ch 
(universities) and a second ministry for education and culture -.“what is 
the planning mechanism which can guide the needed development of all 

” post smecontinry education? “ 
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development of the.Country Review Palicy 0 

mittee in that AugtFlawas the first Member country whose educational. ee 
. policy had comé.ander:‘review for a second time, This involved some 
y's. change in the, nature: gad, scope of the examination, When the desirability , ae 
of a second réugd was under consideration, It had becn decided.that, ee 

because the first round review had beén concerned with th® general . . 
education policy of the country (covering “JH, napects dnd geptors of the ff 
. system), the,second should concern itself moré deeply’ with ahimber + 
of apecific or stratcgic parts either of the polly’ or-of ‘the syatem, Ine 1.0 

this case, therefore, within a perspective of future examination of other: 
aspects, the Committee was being asked to consider only one, major part Gee 
of education In Austria, namely the university nector, > m8 

“4 es 
1, INTRODUCTION BY THE CHAIRMAN OF ‘THE EXAMINERS 


Mr, Embling, in his introductory remarks, explained that there, 
were two principal: rensons for the choice of this particular scctor, 
The first was that in 1970 a new Ministry - The Federal Ministry for 
Sctence and Research - tad been created jn Austria, It was responsible: 
‘for science policy In the broadest sense and therefore for the universities : 
because of thefr close Involvement In aclenee and their high responsibil-- 
itics for académesteaching and research, It was truc that the Examiners 
would byvesindfer ted to have had under review the whole of the higher: ; 
education sector sand not just the universit{es, but it happened.to be the # 
cng that. In Auntrii the distinction was foal Slightly more than nO, a 
gf jost-sccérinry students were In the universities; the only substantial 
inatiurtions viher than the universities were the Pidagogische Akademien’ 
which prepared teachers for-primary schools and somenecondary «C001 8 


i 


they had about 10%,uf Abe post-secondary students and were within the: 
rosponsibjiity of the Federal Ministry of Kdugation, oe 
‘The seeond rengon for the cholce of the university*scetor was thi 
there wag already In course of development. i comprefensive nod most. , 
valuable documentation system (particulurly in the Department for 
Plannipg and Statistics under the Jeidership of Dry. Sigurd HGlinger), 7. 


based partly on 1 system of Student Flow Statistics, ‘which wns 
. ‘ ns ‘ay ‘ 
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ca “aindgubtedly more highly develop d than in any other Member country, .. 
) - and-bn-an energetic research prdgramme, The Committée could judge ~~” 
', for themselves the thoroughness of this documentation. from the Back- 


ground Report which was before them, i ; : 
ee In addition, the Examineye*- during preliminary meetings held in 
Vienna in 1974 - had had two days of very intensive discuss{ons: with. 
the Frau Minister and with senioy representatives of a broad range of 
’ relevant interests - the’ Ministry itself, the political parties, Industry, 
commerce, the trade unions-and, of course, university mahagement, 
teachers and students, : e 
2 "\inry | It was on the:basis’df these two elements.- thé excellent dgcumen- 
tation and the intensive discussions‘iri Vienna - that the Examiners had 
written their report and formulated the questions for discussion, 
’ There was however one major development that had taken place 
¢ Since the Examiners' Report was written: . the Austrian Parliament had 
a ‘pasged a new: University Organisation Law, The Government's proposals 
; tof this law hd been thé subject of strenuous ‘poHtical debate while, the 
jExaminers were in Austria and they‘did not feel entitled or justified 
gf .therefore'to consider or comment upon them, _ Now the Law was a fact | 
eae and oné of very great significance which It was hoped the Committee 
_. would discuss on-the basia of information that the Austrian Delegation. 
« ;Would‘now,be able to lay before them, _ 
: [a _- wr. og 
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“2, INFRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE AUSTRIAN DELEGATION 
"? Dr, Skotton firat paid tribute to the value of previous cooperation 
between ‘Austria and the Organisation, It was as long ago as 1963 that 
¢ préparations had begun for the first review of Austrian education policy 
' which.was held in 1966-67 and since then there had been the OECD's . 
; Aoview of Sclen¢e Policy which hag intimately concerned the universities, - 
-' Thebe were a good augury for the current frevtew, They had provided 
‘ _ tost valuable documentation and useful guidelines for ‘reform efforts 
*" OS In’ Austria and for the development of the new Ministry, Many of-the 
_* . Recommendations of the carlior reports had been realized and 
Pr. Skotton mentioned {n.particular tho increased expenditure on re- 
@ - search and on the universities in genoral, which had doubled since 
'. 1979, the Improvement in the carcer prospects of the younger aca- 
: s demics; particularly through the creatfon of the completely now type 
« of 'Ausserordentiicher Professor", the coopBration between the ype: . 
- “vorsities and Industry and thé revérsal of thé Brain Drals;..: om aS 
-*. Dr, Skétton drew the attention of the Committce to the Background 
' Jeport which the Austrian aithorities had provided, It was a very 
osignificant document; as well ns giving information about the latest 
Stage of university develppnjent It ‘broke now ground by venturing Into , 
' territory which had hithérto-been little distudsed; {t analysed-problems, » * 
—Y It posc# topics for discussion, It submitted hypotheses, Chapter 7 of the 
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not of course as yet ‘provide a fully worked out or binding programme 


document set out the paste lines for fature ‘development of the “universities: 
~ building on the description and analysis of the. earlier chaptets; it did 


of development; it-was only a draft whieh preagnted the dimensions and 
‘structural interéonnections of the problems. ft.was ane starting oy 
: for future consultations and discussions... — 


For the convenience of the Committee, Dr. Skotton indicated briefly : 
the most important trends in the development of the uni yeraibies in recent 


" years: 


- there wére 75, 000. i cote students compared with 52,000 in 


1966; nat, less notable was the- lear. change in the. composition . 


o x "of the stiident body: the number and proportion from the lower 


social classes had shown a marked increase, as had the number 


of women students. 


~ . within four years adivevetly oxpenditures had increased from 
2.4 to 5,3 billion schillings.; and increaseg in staff and accom= 


*=— not less important was study reform: the legal changes in uni- 
- versity courses: begun in 1966 were, by now,. almost complete. 


- student assiétence programmes, some involving substantial 
expenditure, had been. set in motion, These included: dizect 
grants to students,’ the complete abolitidn of tuition fees, the” 
introduction, of free travel, social security for students, the 


building of canteens and hostels. / 


ie finally, legislative’ reform. ’ As, for reasons already given, it 


had not been possible for the Examiners to make this a central 


feature of their report, Dr. Skotton responded to the wishes - 
expressed and gave the Committee. extensive information about 
the new University Law.. : 


e 


The main features of the cei Organisation Law were as 


Guiding aaineinlos: 
“4. = the freedom of academic research and teaching 
_= the linking of research and teaching : pag aS “3 . 
- variéty of approach and method in teaching (a new feature of 
. _, Austrian, legislation) 


-” search as well as. in neadémic decision taking | : 
-- the sooial. responsibility of the un{ve¥sities in ours with’ | 
technical development as a preparation for social: ‘development 
- university pevelopmeny based not: on tradition but on optimal 


dt eth efficiency pee fi BOE RE a 
‘ - ‘an administrative atréctura: “antisfying the pbidelpiea: ot econonpyy: a 


efficiency:and economic validity mS 


cat - cooperation of teachers and those being taaplit in _stidyiaid re- ; 


a 


modation had kept pace’ ‘with stident numbers. Os 
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- ‘the division of responsibility between. universitft ance society, 


“The principle of co-determination and co-responsibility according 


. to qualification ef all: ‘members of the.university.was the basis of the 


“reform of Institutes, Faculties and the central university authority, 


For the:Study Commissions, ‘which ‘had | proved themselves, the tripartite 


, parity of. ‘Professors, Assistants and’ Students had been kept, the Com- 


missions being so largely concerned with the gonduct of courses, 


In the ‘Institutés there would be, in addition to the Director, the 
Institute. Conference, the task of which was to ensuré the appropriate 


aia participation and co-d¢termination, in respect of the academic work of 


the Institute, of all teachers and students, 


In the Paculiies, the Kollegium ‘could ANDORAE naiuanent or tempo- 
rary Commissions (for academic disciplines, for finance and planning, 
for personnel) to which would be delegated decision-making power, The 


ae Kollegium could, adopt its own procedures for appointment provided all - 
> groups were Fepregented in the Commissions and‘no one group | had a a. 


majority. 


Earlier: draft envisaged a Department ayaten for the universities: 


_ the Law retains a Faculty. system but as the larger faculties will be. 


subdivided, the difference is not great and the new arrangement for” 


‘decision-making Commissions will enaurs delegation, 


The Senate as the highest collegiat organ, and highest authority, 


_ will represent all participants in the university by means of a balanced 


' parity system, Representatives of the non-academic staff will also 


participate in the university bodies thus rounding off the basic poe 


of participation by all engaged in university life, 


The new university structure, said Dr, Skotton, has three levels © my 
of cooperation, At the lowest Ievel, that.of the Institute, comes the 
carrying out of all the tasks involved in teaching and research within 
the operative field of the Institute, together with the appropriate ad-: 
‘ministration, The Institute, as the smallest independent organisational 
unit, has responsibility for research and teaching as well as for those 
other courses within which the real academic work is done, the search. 


” for scfentific knowledge, scientific preparation for careérs, career. . 


‘training and education through participation in research, Within the 


Institute there can be sectiong for. special scientific projects, for 
apediatitedching objectives, for: ‘gervice and:éxtehsion: -aubsects, and 80, 


.on, as well as Working Groups for carrying out specific research’ 


projects and courses, All the Institutes in ane discipline or group of 
disciplines form one Faculty, 
The Kollegium of the Faculty is the superior academic authority 


And. looks. after matters common to the Institut4s, in so far as they, are . 
: hot within ‘the competence of, the central authorit: es of the. university," “At 


ne Faculty level is me focus o administrative responsibility both for 
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those matters’ in which the university hes ‘autonomy and those which lie, 
_in’ the field of competence, of; the. State;. hence the principle‘of, division. 
of ldbour by means of the decision-taking Commissions which: ensures 
.a-rational implementation of administrative tasks: At the-third and - 
-highest level comes the central ieadership of the university, the Academie in 
Senate and the Rector. Here lies immediate responsibility for the Plan- 
. ning, Coordination and Control of academic’research and for the conduct 
_ of.teaching, administration of central. university facilities and university 
leadership. : In the interests of efficient administration, the central” 
bodies, such as the Rector's Office and the Bursar's. Office, have been 
vo» gtrengthenéd to accord with modern management thitough such facilities” 
as computers, centralized. control of tares equipment, and centralized 
- control of research, = 


. +. 8. NEW STUDENTS, (GROWTH AND THE STRUCTURE . 
“OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


“The ‘remainder of the first session of the Confrontation Meeting” a 
"was concerned with the’ general question of options of people to participate | 
in higher education, Proféssor Noah. introduced the topic by drawing + 
attention to the very “impressive ‘rate-of growth in the number ° ‘Of 
university students in Austria,-a raté of some 8% per annum over 
_ fifteen years, accompanied by even greater increases in the num- | 
ber of university staff and in national budgets for universities, What - 
was remarkable was that, despite this very large expansion, only two 
new institutions had been created (at Linz and Klagenfurt). This meant 
that almost all the new students were going to the traditional universities, ©» 
In other words there seemed to the Examiners to be a significant lack .. 
of non-university opportunities for students. This, combined with what 
‘appeared to be a narrow, highly traditional definition of: what-unwersity . 
education means, was a s€vere restriction of the options for students’ 
in post-secondary education as a whdle. The Examiners were concern~_ 
‘ed that the Austrian university authorities seemed to interpret their - 
task more narrowly than most. In other countries short courses and 
»4 . other‘alternatives to traditional degree courses were strongly advocated; 
this appeared not to be the case in Austria, 
A second factor to which Professor Noah drew, attention was that». 
¢ the Auyatrian university students. were. a: highly selected group, +: . selected ; 
‘not by. the: anivergities on.entry but by their ‘gurviving the Sigoraus mye 
secondary schogl course and the Matura examination, : 
A third factor was that* even under the old law, there was abundant 
Bcope for innovation by the universities; so it was. the will and not the , 
Ppgos tunity to. introduce change which seemed to be lacking. 
"+ These, ‘sajd Professor Noah, were thédactofa which had led the — 
Examiners to posé questions about new forms and: procedures ‘for access, 
< the development of non-traditional sectors, either outside or inside the 
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on aniversitie and the ‘hindimnees to the introdugtion’ ‘of a ‘erénter variéty 
of courses to match the needs Oks new students ,and increase the options . . 
be tothem, © | , 
‘ Replying forthe’ Austrian delegation, Dr. Hollinger said that the: 
Exsinsion in the student body had been:due mainly to demographic rea- 
- gons, but: that there had been changes‘in the social composition, The 
representation of the lower social classes had inc reaged but there: were |: 
‘still ‘difficulties that. needed to be overcome. The. rate of increase in | 
.the number of male .Btudents among new: ‘enrdlments: had decliped’ in: 
; “recent years but there ‘had been a big increase in women students, t 
inainly from the higher social groups. 
é a Because the factors affecting growth were mainly. démographic, 
_ Was: ‘possible, said Dr. Hollinger, to make projections for the a 
' The present expectation: ‘was that growth ould start again in two ¥ years 
and reach.its peak in the early 1980s when first éxirolments might have’ 
doubled and the total student body increased by one third, In the mid- , 

‘.« 19808 enrolment might well be back to the level of: today and remain 
relatively unchanged until 1990, when another rise might begin.” These 
projections were, of course, ‘on certain assumptions, for instance that 

vig - _ there,would be no drastic change jn, the economic situation, One firm: 

“* assumption was that’ there would be no change in the right of access 
to higher education, 
With regard to the courses ‘provided in the universities, Dr, Hollinger | 
said that ‘though there was a basic unity about normal degree courses, : 
there were also short courses which were particularly attractive to. | 
women, Even among the degree courses, there’ were no less than 100 
‘different types.’ There was, therefore, great varfation of study possi~ 
bilities, even though they were based on the same legal foundation ; 7 
With regard, to the students, Dr. Hollinger said that the Austrian 
authorities certainly agreed that they should b@drawn from a wider . 
social range and a great deal of the-budget was devoted to furthering 
this. As Dr. Skotton had said in his opening remarks, there were 
direct grants, which took info account social otig no fees,’ free 
4 travel, restaurants and hostels; furthermore two anges of quite a 
. different kind were intended to widen ‘the opportunitibs for working~ 
class students. Correspondence courses, mainly:with vocattonal Ts 
objectives, would eage the position: -of the professorate, , and improve-. a Pe 
3 ment in. the 'Hochsofiilreifeprétfung” wouldeghvé greater “épportunities’- 
for university study to those who did not haye the secondary school 
leaving certificate. In his comments Dr. Hollinger was strongly sup~ 
ported by Dr. Brunner, who gave-further specific information - both 
about the variety of courses provided in the pi Saas and sila the . 
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‘what had struck. the ‘Examiners was that: ail this auantiiative ¢ ansion 
“had been, accompanied by little change in, the’ way/i n'which thi universities : 
went about their busitiess; ’ven if growth in the future was ‘less than i in 
"recent years, a much more emenicwy PEO p amine: of new courses would ” 
be necessary, a ee oe 
_- In the same context, Professor von “Molt ke, while deiimwlcadine 
the efforts that’ had’ been made to widen ‘the participation of lower social 
groups, said that experience in other: countries had shewn that’ it inight easy 
‘be neceséafy to adopt more active, more ditect ahd more positive mea- 
. sures in order. to. ensure that the assistance given ‘to students did not 
- prove in fact to be a regressive distribution of. financial resources, 
Just as important were the steps. taken to make’ access easier for those. 
_ ‘with non-traditional, qualifications, Here. there was the possibility: of 
' conflict between the objective of social participation andthe formal =‘... |! 
procedures to achieve access, Other countries had experimented in 
- this area, for instance by granting access on age alone or to’ limited 
“groups, not fulfilling formal requirements by giving precedence to social 
7 : policy considerations, ~ - 1d hey ‘ as 
co . Dr. -H8llinger reiterated that theré were a hundred: different! courses 7 
: ‘that students could take, and the present opportunities for freedom of 
‘ choice probably gave a greater chance of equality of access than structural 
alterations in the equrses themaalves might offer -- they certainly open-” - 
ed up greater opportunities than formerly, It was not easy to adjust 
“courses to social groups and in any case the labour market had to be 
taken into account, The vegular Austrian‘ degree courses were highly © 
valued on the market: even drop-outs are and,’ will be, “accepted there, 
Dr.. Brunner added that great efforts were made to: give students 
‘all the information they needed to exercise the choices open to them; 
there was vocational consultation at the end of secondary education and © 
al} universities had student counselling with psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists' ‘available, But of courge the standards of degree courses had ~ 
.to be maintained, Austria needed fully trained doctors, architects and 
lawyers and any. idea of easy entrance and éasy degrees must -be rejected, 
-.) Mry Eide (Norway) expressed some doubts arising out of Dr. 
Héllinger’ s'remarks,on Austrian student projections, He wondered - a 
Tae what. were the ‘pasés for the estimates for the 1980depnd even the 19908 
- on which few countries ‘dared to have ppintons. Were they, . for; in- a 
stance; * thased on thé assumption that the present Matura would ‘remain? 
A reference had been made to quality;. was this something that could be 
defined in the abstract, or did it change over time? At the same time, 
the needs of the egonomy had been referred to; but the-only thing one 
could, Say with:certainty was that the econgmy.. of. twenty years herice:was = * 
not’ hikely to ndéed anybotly: trained | in the fashion of today.” “The vital 
question was how far the educational system, including the universities, 
:could adapt to-new-needs. : : 
Mr, Gass (Director, Social Affairs, Nanpewer and Bdueation: 
ees nels that the eee of ‘the Austrian authorities that oon 
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i access. would reniaia was a-coutageous. one, “One idea that. might. be i 
*. worth’ examining was whether a change jn the’ age ‘of entry could’ help. to 


sthooth out the fluctuations- ‘in.demand. If it were ‘advantageous to vary. 
* the age ‘of entry, it would be necessary to look at entry reguirements, . _, 


to° consider, for instance, what value should be Biven to'working. experi— 


ence. It njight also make: necessary a canige™ th the financial arrange- 


. ments’ for student assistance, Mr. Gass expressed the conviction that 
. an institution depends very much on the people who. go into it, and he. 

wondered if an approach from this angle might provide answers to many 
’ of the questions that had been'raised. The question, was primarily one 


‘ 


"of planing. a as See 
Professor Sette (Italy) raised a number of queries, patticularly 


. with regard to Austrian experience as to the division of responsibility 
for. education between two ministries. He was assured by Dr.. Partisch 


oy 
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of the Austrian Ministry of Education, and by Or. Skotton, that this : 
gave rise to no great problem. The officials of the two. ministries wer 
vin the same building and were In constant contact. No legislation pro- 
posed by one of them could be accepted without: the approval of the.othe 
- if only because all laws. required the aeDro /al of all members _of the. 
: Ministerial Council. 
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*Mr.,’ Roeloff s. (Federal | Republic of Gonna referred to. the con- . 


‘fusion that often resulted from different interpretations of the word” 
_ /'drop-out", and its si ficance for the individual, ‘Not 'infrequéntly, 
. . the term, was taken refer to a Change of studies or even-a student , 


spending two: ‘years: a intiying mathematics, getting a certificate an@ then” 


going to work in an insurance company. Austria’ had the ivantage of - 
knowing the true drop-out rate.’ Mr.. Roeloffs also expressed the view 
‘that the universities could not solve the problem of social participation 


by themselves; secondary schools, family background, careers all whad 


an important role, ° There was the queStion,. for. ‘instance,’ as to ‘whethe 


r, 


the-20%-of students Who received’ assistance at uni versity. levet had also: 


been helped at secondary level. A further issue was the link between 
the social prestige ofa Job and the difficulty of getting the: appropriate 


See 


quallficationg}/or. it; given that’ 50% ofthe ‘students‘ had parents who had‘s. _ 
themselves nof recejved a. Substantial amount: of education, ite process - 


* of getting qualifications was Socially selective, — 
Mr. Prostes da Fonseca (Portugal) strongly endorsed the view th 
the standard of university examinations must be maintained; one uae 


“Gor 


pa ‘up the level. Quality: Was the, essence,of Semogs eh Preferenteé® 
; ifications should 

“He: ‘taken into account, using specific criteria, though thege.should not - 

necessarily be formal qualifications, Hé wondered to what extent the 

. Austrian authorities believed that in the future they would be able to 

take concrete measures to bts ee i peaareteatee sd or ACeeBs to;uni-= 
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or * Ka Di Hollinger said in response to Mr. -Eide’on the subject of plan- 
‘“nthg that he was ba'sically sceptical.about plans,. recipes and patent a 
: golution derived from one or another discipline and also about. the calls 

_ for ‘change, ~In many countries there had been.a kind of euphoria oc" 

- casioned by ‘the rise in-student-nuniBers; Austria was in the middle of. 

such a’phage and must Jearn from othey-countries' experience. The _ 
‘general wish in Austria was tosbe as liferal as possjble,: but on the ... 

"quantitative, side. of planning, things must r@hain‘open, So far'as thie 

, ‘qualitative-aspects were concerned the: Austrians were. also Sceptical; ~ 
they had“read the OECD publications and other scientific documents but 

. they had been unable to adduce any plagming principles from them, In . 
particular, the notion of education as investment had proved to be un-., 

- ‘reliable;. such theoretical considerations do not,provide An’ effective.” 
: "hase for operations to cope with drastic changes. as 
As for the projections he had quoted earlier, Dr, Hélinger re- 

‘ peated,that the figures were’ valid only on the basis of a large number __ 

_ of assumptions, including of course, that of\secondary school stipply.: 

'. Finally, returning to the subject of’ study. courses, Dr. Hollinger * veg 
expressed his belief that in the Austrian universities they had the means . 
to allow individuat students to orifte their studies;,, they must of 
‘course pursue all possibitities of mprovement but drastic changes ages 
the present time were not desired. ~ oe aS 
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bs: - 4; STUDENT-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS; 
: THE INTERNAL. ORGANISATION OF THE ‘UNIVERSITY |. _ . 
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The second item dn the agenda was introduced by Professor von 
Moltke, He.said that someof the issues involved in this area had Been.” 
“touched upon during the earlier discussion, the link being the question, . 
-* of drép-out, “As Mr. ‘Rocloffs, the German délegate, had observed, many 
,,80~called, drop-onts obtained positions that were’ satisfactory both to ua 
-T themgelves-and in'terms of the invéstment’tha¢hiad been made,in thems» 
so the problem was not qilite what it seemed, This illustrated the dif- 
 ficulty of discussing change in the education system: there was oftena ,. 
disparity between what wag seen to happen in an institution and the 
.ituation’ as one was expected Jo understand it frompigeading formal . * 
';F documents, The Exf&miner hd this not infrequently to be the case 
in Austria.: pees] ; a ‘ i 
The chances were, h continued, that countries in which the educa- « * 
> . tion system was deérivedfsrom analy legislation or explicit direction, 
suffer more from probfems offzrowth and have greater difficulty in 


;radjusting than do,.cpyntries with more infor mal patterns of control. “» * 


“wher there is growth, the informal arrangements, which earlier enabled 

a university to work in spite off the rigid frame of reference, break down 
and the formal, legal, pattern i over, : Lee salle 7 plat 
“From thesé constlersMigidcentajn'spacial questigiis arise as to the” ** 
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_in the aivereites have beeii there ibe a long time = sertainly well - : 
: . before the néw University ‘legislation.came into being, and they may ~ ‘s 
~. - still be there“even after the next one. It is essential therefore to look 
critically at the relationships and attitudes of those who.will beim. * 
_ Rigmenting the law, ¢=xaminers had, of Gans no first hand ‘experi-. ee 
“ence of how the universities would: react, nevertheless there was rea-- > 
-gon for them to raise a few sp€cific points for- discussion, - me a 
As 2: first example, the statistics-showed that the ratio of staff to 
-studénts had ‘Substantially improved but there had been No.visible im- .|'- 
i /provemeént: in the drop-out, What was the reasin for this? a 
: The Austrian. delegation had said that.one aim of the new law was 
greater "transparency'*; but decision-making was spread over so: ‘many 
~ levels,. from the Institute Commissions to Parliament, that there,was 
_ bound to be a Uimit:to-how much transparency could be achieved, How,.. 
within those limits, could-the Austrian authorit es succeed in devolving © 
authority to the levels where the consequences of decisions were felt? 
*in particular, ‘it appeared from the University Organisation Law that * 
. there ‘were overlaps of responsibility between. the Institutes and the | 
_ Study Commissions and between these Commissions and the Centres for « 
' Didactics, Could gome further. information be given spout the levels: 
 whiere decisions were taken? eae 
Thirdly, what steps were being taken to make the university staff 
aware of the implications of the changes introduced by the new law to 
improve the level of discourse ‘between. staff members? This might 
well become more difficult as the result of ne new: arrangements for 
Institutes .and Faculties. ~~ - at 
On ithe Subject. of, epurses of stay Professor von Moltke believed 
' that there’ was a discrepancy between the opportunity for-experimentat’ 
courses and the heavily structured format tinder which courses were ~. 7 
ay. “traditionally ‘defined and maintained, This seemed to make it almost 
’ impossible for the student to exercise the right to an independent 
approach to these studies which, theoretically, he had. There had clear- | 
‘ly been experimentation, but he suggested that there should bea great 
‘deal of open dist sclission aboot these,at national” ‘fe el - .and, tao} ‘“about'*’ 
it Blogkunterricht:! ;* course credit systems and the like as real alternatives, 
‘ In the Federal Republic there had been many experiments with the re- 
structuring of the curriculum but, generally speaking, these had failed ~ 
. for lack of approval because they were departures from the accepted 
pattern, r ae 
Dr. Hollinger replied here that further change was 8 envisaged, but 
this was not likely ‘to be undertaken until the organisational reform was 
complete, On the teaching aspect, he said that improvement could not 
_ be ordered, ‘either legally or actually, but dnitiatives were being taker, : 
ber Ey instaaced.a projec$. Broinoted, by the Mipletryite improve teaching me ae = 
: * nad “ahi a am toa efor aie ‘Gould catty the process ‘of decision- 
, making so that it would be more visible, “transparent”, and therefore more open to deliberate’ 
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peathiods, a he standing committee of. the Conference of Deane hich 
_in close. collabokation with the Ministry, was carrying out: preqes 
_ organising semin rs,.and genera ly” promoting’ new ideas. among - unis 
versity professors: ‘There was dls6. a “journal to publi cize innovations. 
‘ . Professor von’ Moltke appreciated these. -helpful responses from.’ 
| the Austrian delegati ‘but he still feared that the proklems to, which. 
he -had.drawn attention were: not soluble within the preserit frame of 
reference. More and more, as the higher education system grew, things , 
_ proved other than they seemed; there tended to be an increasing dif- , 
ference between what had been legislated and what” actually happened: . 
"This was a problem that Kad to be firmly-tackled within the universities, 
“within the Ministry and in the relationships of one to the other. me Ps 
Kt had been mentioned that certain standards miubt be maintained ‘but | 
“ guch standards, -if only implicitly, had been identified. with certain 
. formal qualifications. Experience in ‘many. countries’ indicated that over 


’ time such formal qualifications | become less and less meaningful. In 


planning for higher education this must be taken_ into account, but it © 


’" was less ‘and’ less easy todo this through regulations ‘and legislation. 


- might be that the law ventured. ‘into the field of study. ‘decisions. This 


es “On th freetiom to choose, Dr. Brunner sa d there were the Studien 
irregulard under which the student had the right and the possibility of 


= 


Sawer. 


" ‘tlons woul they, act, and whom would. they: serve? a 8 
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“What needed. to be created was a process, of democratic discussion and - 
decision-making that might well lead to results quite different from 
those origihally, envisaged. The establishment of. thé'Centres' of Univer- 
sity Didactics was a very interesting development, what kinds of. activity © 
’ did-the Aubtrian’ tuthoritles hopé“they would undertake, in what direc- 
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Der. Brunner ‘gaia he would like to correct any impression. ‘there 7 Pa 
was not so; since .1966 ‘there had been’a three stage process: 
~ a law which fixed minimum academic levels and the spalvern®: of 

examination for particular disciplines; 
- a Study, Order, prermienres by the: — ving a certain 
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hoe ected Pla sedge by ba appropriate study Sommisétar and 
?* containing all the stipulations about ea conditions.’ 


‘combining parts of existing courses and so of fanting a ndw'study path for nm 


. himself,’ It was difficult to see how greater. freedom than this could be . * 

' given to the student. He altogether. concurred with Professor von .° |” 

‘Moltke, that | there was an importangtearaing: progess.to beundertaken a's - 
by the members of the ‘university and he thought that the new Centres 

ie Didactics would be valuable here; they had not been welcomed by 

+ all professors but he was confident that they “would: arEeONe ‘thé learn- 
- ing process. hoof ‘ 
Professor Heitger agreed that there was a problem in that, on the 
-one side, was the requirement of career orientation and on the other the # 
ayaa! Fequieenene: of the student. It must in any case be remembered 
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a ', that'the Study Commissions ‘had much more to do:than Set. up Study Plans; 


‘they had the task of investigating drop-oyt and it.was for them to consider - 
* .. didactic innovation., Unfortunately, it must be admitted that the group 


HU 


‘ veto had made. it possible for political extremists to prevent some Study 
' Commissions from taking any decision. Professor Heitger did not be- 
lieye that the final ‘answer had béen found but: said that the trend was 
toward more individual initiatives’ both for professors and for students.. 
Professor, Noah fo}lqwed-up thie pbint- that-had been made by Professor ' 
’ ™ ‘von’ Moltke, about the distinction between appBarrance .and reality, It Was_ 
~ |.clear'to all. that thére was in Austria an excellent system‘of legislation” 
e followed by thotough administration; ‘this provided the legal framework, | 
«, Within which the’ uniiversities-operjted”Arid the declarations of the rights. 
"_ Of the varfous groups were clear evidence of this. ‘But the question .- © 
remained: was-the actual operation of this system at variance with 
’ the ideals expressed the legislative and‘regulatory ‘forms? ‘The. - 
Examiners could only judge by the. information available to them. Now he 
mustireturn to the. question of drop-out: paragraph 25 of the Examiners! ~ 
Rene get out the. conclusions‘they"haddrawn from the statistics. They 
“had noted and were most favourably impressed by'the ¢ffortS being made. 
‘inthe Mirlistry to trace the students through the. cqursé af theitystudies “ 
‘0 isolate,the causes of delays’Iit completion which Were so marked _ 
a phenomenon of the Austrian university scene. In one sense it was 
" pérhaps- reassuring to*hear that drop-out was no great problem because - ° 
the drop-outs had no difficulty. in finding a well-paid job, but there was . 
still this inconsistency: on the one hand, there was the picture of an 
articulated and well thought out system with which, it was said, one 2 oe 
_Should not interfere because,scientific purposes Were paramount; ‘ion - x 
~ ,, the othe hang.one,was told-not worry about drop-out, even though it is 
-% largey:becauge at least for the time being there were plenty of jobs. ' 
‘ Hr. Skotton, in replying, to some of Professor von Moltke's remarks, 
said they. were of course in agreement about the distinction between law 
and reality but this was true of all sectors and.not just of the universities. 
. As for the ‘need for digcussipn, he said that thenew law had-been dfs-"* 
cussed for Bix-yéars in a Commission which included professors and 
_ Students as well as members of Parliament and Ministry officialsy“nbo me i 
law in Austrian history had been prepared; with so much ‘democratic je 
discussion. . Similarly there were*the disc&sgions in the Study Com. 
ma. Returning to the question of drop-out, Professor Heitger said that 
yf quality was not*s xe sacrificed, there was bound to be wastage but 
” there were nonetheless problems - of long term‘career prospects, 28 - 
Professor Noah had mentioned, and about a sense of failure. In some 
, Study Commissions there had been discussion about the formal provision 
of more opportunities to.leave, but this had met-with resistance from, *::.. 
students. It was a point that had to be considered in conjunction with. 
qualifications and carder pfospects; one must however accept that the, 
adjustment of economic and career prospects to stydy courses wag a 
tenuthy yecesee , eo vt 
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yee Des, Hollinger added that the drop-out rates in Austria ‘could not 


fairly be compared with those in the United Kingdom. or in American | © 

-: universities. Given open access, wastage *must be high, but how high 
“s {t should be allowed to be was a difficult-question.° A céess to the uni- 
’ "versities was more equitable.than in-the past because of devélopmignt 
é <* iy'the secthdary schools and the admission tests,- but selection~Within 
the, university was preferable to selection on entry: “It was however © =. 
"*’, important to ensure that this weeding-out'in the-.university. took place: | 
-, gf an-early,atage inthe ‘courseand:stéps were being:takén by. consulta~ 

, tion,”and_as dppropriate’by prescription, to ensure this. Arrangements 
". “ were.being made ‘to allow students at artearly, but not too early, stage ~ 3° | 
- +! to aay whether they wanted to. stay, to-chgnge course or to leave 


‘ Professar Sette dtaly) said that there wag tlie Choice getween a. -° 


highly selective post-secondary system geared to produce professional ° 
“people of high quality and a, more broadly based system tovmeeta’ 0 ct” 
Wider range of needs. ‘Austria had opted ‘for the first alternajive. BAe 
_high.rate:of-drop-out, was’ an inevitable Consequence. When, the uni- 


- versity ‘provided the only opportunity for-pést=secondary study, young: _ 
“people would use it -’ but only until they could get a job. There was a 
__ vitally important issue there-however; did'the students leave well 
- gatisfied with what they‘had acquired or was there a sense of frustra~ =. 
tion? It was in the light of the answer to this questiof that the deciaion 
should be made either to retain the existing system or to broaden the ,.. 
“basis of the universities to include,Jess agademic coyrsep.;, What was 
— .the. answer inzAustria -, satisfactida, or frustration?” i a i 


“¥° A similar thqught prompted Mr: Roeloffs,(Germany) t 


FY e 


o inquire if ~~ 


2 
_ . there was a cloge link in Austria between, university: qualification and 


* incoine’from jobs. Judging from German experience, flexibility of 
’ entry to the public service had.a particular significance in view of the . 
’ drop-out problem. | . eee ad 
oa r we peers 1) ee ce +h ta saegl a ene 
ra’ Bs Mme Moraux{France) Woridered if thére ‘might not be a dispro- 
portionate emphasis on quality in the demands .on students, greater 
than was needed in the country as a whole. This was relevant to the 
_drop-out problem, bit it was.of even greater, significance if that ito, 
~ Se Hight alsv’ affeét’ some who’ completed strenuous courses when they: might 
have followed a shorter course with no loss to the nation. Why was it , 
_that, shorter courses were taken mainly by women? “ on F eas 
; On‘a réfated aspect, Mmé-Moraux also inquired as to thé possibility” 
of transferring fram one course to another without losing ‘enedit for what 
“- shad‘been achieved so far.’ Were there bridges to enable a student to 
’ remedy a bad choice or to respond to new interests? Me TN Rc at ate, 
oS Mr. Andersson (Sweden) suggested that the high rate -of drop-out... Jf: 
- might be linked to the fact that in the Austrian universities the degree ~ ' 
', course was normally one unit of four to fiye yeays and appeared ’to lack 
__- flexibility and to offer few alternatives. Had'any consideration been 
_ >: given in Austrta to the breaking up of the degree course: into smaller 
“Nanits? Such a modular’ basis was also relevant to Reourrent Education, 
: had there‘been anything about this-in the new Law? ea. eo ees? 
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+ Leaving this: topic, Mr. Ozdil (Turke 
.... telated mainly to aspeets: of planning. 
issue was whether the ‘un{versities were to beginstrumenits. ‘of change’ 
‘primarily conveyors of experienge: 


aised queagions viat woah, 


It seemed ‘to-him that the maja *S 


during the meeting about detaited legislation and it almost sounded as 


if they were trying.to'solfe problems throug some ’ Fegislative act. 
What he would like tb know waswhethe¥ the teforms, had been initigted 
by the universities or by the. Mindgtry- ands, 


versities had in overall: plannirtg om in plashing themselves ; 
The Austrian Delegation replied to the general discussion ang: to 


the individual questionssas follows.” ae 


deed, what role*the unit: 


Thewe “hati been, much discussion 


we 
Dr. Skotton, Jn reply.to’ the Turkis shi delegate’ said that therejiadl 
certainly been diesatisfaction*im the uflive rsities, particularlymmong | 


the students who ‘wanted togbaye a broader education and not to become. 


“disciplinary idiots" This. might ‘algo partly answer the French and ° 
Swedish questions,,for thie ‘st ents were ingerested not so. rhuch in: 
vocational training as in-bieadth, “Revertheless the initiative for.the 
reform had come from.-thé Fedqral Council who had set up éne Com; 
mission to which he had-alréady.réferred. ‘ 

‘Dr, Brunner, in reply to the German question about iacome - 
Austria the answer. was 


at : op . 
ofits graduates, in 


flexibility in the public service, said th 
both yes andno. Posts in Grade A wer 
Grade B for Maturanten, and so on, but in addt 


st 
7 


f° 


n there was a‘ contract 


system under which different salaries could be paid’ ~ ,for instance for ‘ 
peopte for Electronic Vata Processing. peg 
‘As to Professor Sette's question about frustration! here too the 
answer was both yes and no, though it was impossible: ‘to be gpecific.* 
In the field of medicine, for instance. one’ of the fielti¥ where there 
the drop-out could @bviously not be- 
come a doctor butt re well-paid Opportunities in,the chemical Or, « 
pharmaceutical Andustties. In such circumstances it was not. possible 
" to say whether: gt}pof: he ‘Student felt frustrated. - phy en 


were academtte training courses, 


Dr. Hollinger*} plying to the Swedish question, s 
. Education was' certainly being discussed in Austria and he thought that 


t 


basically the preeepts were being? *ollowed. ‘The idea had been accepted 
for basic’studies to be as short as possible’ (four 6r five years} with 
further education at@iter Stages, thé latter possibly through, carrespon- 
dence courses,.but ont: “ust not lose sight of the danger inherent ih 


Recurrent Educatio" " 
by reducing the leng: 


Rrofessor Heitge: replied more specifidally to the questions of 


Mme Morfux by saying that it “tk 
one related course to another, 


whether the subject ican was in 


nel tated 


“Ke 


group. fne important change that ha 
the normal degree course into two parts, each of four semesters and = 


mack with its own examination - thoug it. was true that this had: not yet 


5a) 
06 : 


been made was the division of 


aging about an increasing descholarisation , 
-.8ic education. 3 t. 


ssible to transfer from 
rrying of a credit depended on 
e gompulsory oT in the optional é 


am 


Said’ dist Recurrent 
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been. ipzpkemented. throughout the syltein. ‘Under: ‘the new’ Seay, Orders: 2, 


‘it awa #b possible for the student to.decide ‘whether to take the exam_" 
thatiéns ptecemeal oF all together. On ‘the didactioat aide there were 


alao possibilities to follow.coursea .and gain credits. The student3tan ? 


_take part in seminars with continual. assessment and a certificate he: 
had in fact a great deal of liberty.” Professor Hettgar. was ofthe opinion 
that it was necessary to find a balance between study requiremepts on’ 
the ong hand and basic general education: on. phe other, -coftrary - 
to what the Examiners appeared to think,- courses at the ‘university. 
were too specific, not too gerteral. Recurrént ‘Educattda t very_ 
well bé able to hetp-in solving this. problem for each: student! of Oe 
a balance between basic requirements and individual needs and. interests ~ 
In reply toa question from Mr. Leestnta (USAY about: the level of . - 
drop-out in other European. ‘countries and what the. Exanifners woulds - 
consider an gcceptable level, ‘Professor von ‘Moltke said: the ‘inforniatfon e 
available was very scanty.” “Austria ‘was infact the onl} country with. . 
unambiguous figures. About Germany little was known because of the’: * 


+20 gnfusion: Mr. Roeloffs:had mentioned between’ drop- -out and ayitching, : 


ugh there had been one: longitudinal .study which “suggested a-figure | 
‘about 40%. He was aware of no precise inférmation about Ifallan 


Ag 


ro 


Oy 


~ universities, but there’ was 8: figure of 52% related to noh- ~completions . 


Op eras data and tnverpeet | theni. — ; Rte a 


ans) the whole education. system, which included the “Middle: Schools. 

‘ As to what migitt. be: ar "acceptable" ‘level of drop- out; “it was 
impossible to say ‘tor it depended on the form of selection - fn Austria,” 
after intensive ‘selection throughout the sch@l system, . a university: 
drop-out rate. of 45% was too high. Profesgor von Moltke himself would” | 


postulate that a group a8 highly. selected as’ the Austrian upper secondary 


school graduates should be ‘able to achieve compleston ratés ifthe region 
of 80%, comparable’ to institution's with seleCtive éntry’i in the United - 
Kingdom, the United: States ‘and some Scandinavian contries. 
*@ Mr. Leestma was not. convinced. He suggested that the question of 
drop- -out was a problem the Secretariat might’ consider for inclusion in 
the Education Committee's future: programme af work,. if only to build 
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ae THE CHANGING ORIENTATION TOWARDS. RESEARCH | _ 4 

ee ois, IN RETRTION TO TEACHING ne 


ee 


Jo Ip introducing thie saplé. Professor jensen said that it was a: problem 7 


“every | country fiad to face,forit was dne of the’many awkward conse- 


. quences of the: expansion of post- ~secondary education. cand of the. univer-- : 


sities. The Increase in the number of students and* in the number of « 
subjects made it. obsolete to,speals of a one-to- one correspondence be-. 
tween teaching and research, The situatlon: calls for a- differentiation a 


“fin subjects: ‘and between people as regards the ‘relation between: ‘research 4 
.and teaching. - This would. net be a clear-cut | division, but most university 
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aS reséarchers and as either 
“teachers or students. As to budgetary. arr: ingements, though this had 
not been done in any-thoreugh way in<iny country, it was necessary to 
draw the distinction between learning-motivated research and society- 

:. motivated research, the latter rel: ating either to economic or to cultural 
needs.” : * 

* All this had been set out ‘quite elainty by the Austrian authorities in 
their Background Report. The reason why. fhe Ex: am sere: felt that they 
7 + must nevertheless raise the matter was that they thought that there 
. Yrwere special conditions in Austria that appeared to- mike the’ problem 
worse ‘there or at least more pressims One point was ‘that the Austrian 
 athorities did not plan to, ‘expand the ngn-university sector of post - 

Sa, ‘gecondary education, whieh: meant that the universities would have to 
ae accept. all the tasks Aa ty: “pes of student in the future, apart from the 
one function for-w hich provision already existed, namely the erouaee of 
a certain teachers in the Pidagogische Akademien, 4 wae. . : 
Professor Jensen's second question related to the “traditional re-" 
search: concept which was valued very. highly in Austria, in normal 
thinking and eveprin law. Inthe new. Act i ts made a firm commitment 
"for the univ ersities! to work under tl Yarcept ‘of the-unity’ of teaching 
“and research: Was it possible ‘for the Delegation. to make more specific 
and more practical the thoughts in the ackground Report. about the 
(research tedching relationship? The, iminers would ask especially 
about the role of the universities in this relationghip in the future. 
Changes of the type described would have to come wholly or partly 
from the grass routs. aS'appropriate. in the universities. Was it 
a expected that this would happen under the present system, implying as 
.it did. in the Examiners view, a change of attitudes rather than rules? 
This was the gist of the.Exaniiners' question as set out in-the agenda, 
. but Professor Jensen said he would like to make it more specific in 
‘relation to the role of the universities in the PROCES” cof defining con- : 
, cepts in this aren: ae oy : MA 

In reply. Dr. S0aeuba s said that in Austria they were well aware’ of* 
the problem of the relationship to which Dr. Jensen had referred. It 
was true that the new University Organisation Law had based'itsélf on 
ye = the unity of research and teaching. but this principle should no longer 
‘be considered as somcthing which implies that every researcher must 
-, algo teach, The principle of the new law is that within the framework 
of the larger unity of the university Institute, there will be special 

facilities that will be used just for research, an infrastructure that 
_will”include, for instance, EDP and for which special personnel will 
:¢ Ube includ ivithin the normal university budget.. The unity of research 
ang te: aching will be assured’ ‘because these special facilities will be un- 
der the direction of the professors” or other teaching staff. The law 
stipulates that.the aim of the special facilitie# is to ensure flexibility 
Within the framework of the university, and coordination with the re- 
search institutes outside., The objective of the decision in. 1962 which 
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“s structure +. :# comparatively vfecent;« the AW 
/ and the ic ere. comparatively modern-so it was possible a‘priori 
to.set up a .\stem in which, toa relatively " 


was ticdrporatéd nthe: long-term plan was 
have the specific fuyetion of guaranteeing th 


that the university should | 
e future of Austrian research. 


On the other hand, the totality of research - specifically where the 


relations between universities and industry, 


-within university research itself, areyconce 
in the framework of overall, social requirements 6 “tg ; - 


In this connection’, thedistinction made 


mest, 


eee ace Zaruba, was jj,a rel 
in dealing with the problems’ of R.axd"igter 


establish links between intr@y and extra-uni 
The research institutes outside the universi 


and even where relations 
rned - should be seen with- 


ww 


by Pfofessor Jensen be- 


: tween teaching-orientated and social-orientated research hits been 
developed in the Conference of University R 


ectors. Im the later se> 


ers: of their coursés, - students will have the opportunity to partic- 
a ipate {n research, the costs of which will be part uf university recurrent 
me; expenditure. ‘This is quite different from the special expenditure on 

“* -*R andD, which is.subject to its own priorities, ; * 


atively favourable position: © 
the concept and the infra- 
w dates back only to 1967 


large extent, they cod: 
versity research efforts. 
ties, such as the Ludwig 


Boltmann Institute, are specificdlly sear asea onl nnoabeipargrs foe with 
. problems linked to the needs of society. but tt 
» they are in the charge of professors. In other,words, Austria has 
~. ‘avoided the two extremes; there Is 1 desire either for 100% unity, ‘of, 
research and.teaching nor for complete separation between the two. 


it is importan note that 


For, this mixed system to work, it is essential to have food under- 
standing between the people involved. The procedures are very much 
ad hoc, the range of projects is wide and there is extensive participa- 
tion in the decision-making, including participation by the potential 
users: - industry, the professional organisations, employers and work- 


ers. The aim is to be pragmatic and avoid 


bureaucratic procedures 


and by common discussion tg take into account the relevant social 
problems_as well as the, interests of the groups épncerned. 

In the. Austrian view it was also very important to keep in close 
touch with;-and to make results open to, the public. This was important 


fot popuidr support and for securing necess 
"Mrs, Mela (Finlandy expressed the view, 


Po do,sgme research; otherwise there was, the 
“teedme divorced from the latest scientific knowledge. Jt was impossible 


ary funds. 
that all universities should 
danger. that teaching would 


in any case for a small country,-such as Finland, with limited re- 


; sources, to have two separate systems with some institutions: primari- 


ly responsible for teaching and. others concerned mainly with besearch. 
It was clear that Austria attached great importance to résearcl, and 
Mrs. Mela wondered whether this was due to a traditional belief in the 
close relation between research and teaching or whether economic : 
considerations had played a-major part in the decision to keep close 


links between the two. ° 
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ay, 


Protea Sette Utaly) said that! “the decision of the ‘Austrian Govern- 
ment te place responsibility for’the: universities within the Ministry for 
* Science indicated clearly the’ helief in an important*role for the univer- 
sities in research - surely a correct view, for otherwise educational 
* institutions would very quickly decay. In his viewit. was important for 
all teachers to be inyolved in research, though it did ngt matter whether 
the research was didactically or discipline oriented. There was also 
the question of free research, usually basic research which was under- _ 
ng saken without any particuldr,origntation simply to see what came out. 
"Such research was often costly and the question therefore arose, } 
éspecially for a small country, of efficiency in- the use of resources. 
‘This prompted him to ask the Austrian delegation whether they thought . 
their arrangements were such as to secure this efficiency in the use of - 
"résearch funds, - Professor Sette would also like to know if there was a 
minimum level of provision per. te cher and how this was organised. 
‘A further point raised by’ ‘Profeaxier Sette referred'to the relation- . 
‘ahi between researchers inside-and: ‘outpide the university; thefe?:*: oar 
appeared to be a-trend in many ‘goug Atries: ‘towards the exclusion of uni il. 
‘sity research and thereforé to 


‘* sersity professors from the non xt jivert 3 
® more and more marked division* ‘between the two sectors. Did the 
Austrians believe that their Ministry. of Science having responsibility 
for:the universities was a guard against this? 

In reply to the question from the Finnish delegate, Dr. Brunner 
said that the close relation of research and teaching dated back to 
1849;: ‘but it was also enshrined in the new law;. there was tradition but 
also conviction. In Austria there was a clear distinction made between 
_ basic and applied research, but no attempt was made to separate them. 
Professor Heitger agreed that in the universities the link between teach- 
ing and research was not only a long tradition dating back to Humboldt 
but also an important element within social and educational policy; 
though difficulties can arise, and there are some disciplines in which 
‘research is not so important, the participation of teachers and students 
is didactically necessary. The distiiction made between intra-mural. 
and _extra- -mural research, said Pr or Heitger, was a sound one. 7 
:The universities had no-wish to cot rol all research; their interest « 

‘ .was.ia: free research whereas the, xternal institutions ‘made possible 
“a eOncentration of resources and’ ‘an, inter-disciplinary basis that would -: 
be impracticable within-a university Institute. He realized that in some™ 
countries there were professorial chairs that were differentiated‘as be- ° 
tween research and teaching; this might have some advantages, but 
there was the danger of the emergence of a new hierarchy. 

Answering Professor Sette's question about a single ministry for 
research’inside and outside the universities, Dr. Brunner said that there 
was no doubt whatsoever: about the advantage; furfds had inctgased since 
1970 for both pure and applied research. Within the university, * the re- 
sources for research and teaching were not separated; each professor 
must ach and each must do research, ‘but it was impossible to quantify 
the two elements: ‘ : a 
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To: Professor.Se e's question about efficiency, Dr. Zaruba replied 
. that this issue inVolvBq: the prdblény‘of evaluation in both the fields of 
>. gducation and ‘research... How could one reasonably compare returns on 


investment ‘iit other’. fi@lds or decide what resources to put into university 
research and what'directly into social or industrial innovation ? 


~. 6 CONCLUSION 
Despite the strongly formalized and, in‘Appearance,.abmost author=’ 
itarian basis of Austrian education with its laws' and decrees and limit- 
ed field, of university autonomy, the basic concepts are enlightened arid ’ 
the changes made in recent years are markedly progressive. Some of .& 


the underlying principles are highly’ controversial in Austtia and in he 


other countries, notably the th3rough-going principle of participation 
‘and co-determination, which inthe basic Study Commissions takes the 
form: of tripartism, the Drittéiparitat which has proved.to be such a 

, bone of contention in some-ottier ‘gountries. So too the demdcratically 

‘based Institute. In these and:other respects the Austrian ¢oncept is. 

“highly progressive. .. ede — Reames. one . 

Yet at the same time Austria is wedded to traditi m:: Weliinity of "ot 
teaching and research is a cardinal principle of the néw layi° numerus 
clausus is anathema; except for the training of primary school teachers, 
“post-secondary education is synonymotis with the universities. This is 
the first apparent contradiction ‘which must complicate the attempt by 
anyone from outside the Austrian system to assess its significance. At 
the same time, as the Examiners would testify, such a study has a 
fagcination of its own. — . 

There is a second contradiction - between the form and the reality - 
which may explain much of the basis for the Examiners! concern. On 
the surface the Austrian degree system is highly and uniformly structured, 
every course being governed by its Study -Law, Study Order and Study. 

Plan. Yet, to quote from fhe preceding record: . uo oa 

"the individual Student has the right and the possibility of combirting 

parts of existing courses ‘and so creating a new study pattern for 

', himself." ee ; 

here are over 100 different récégnized, courses: there are in addition 

_= though little used - Studien irrégulare’: Study Experiments, Short 

Courses, sothat, on paper at Jeast, there is’a-svealth of choice open to 

the student. To their strong belief in the reality..of this choice, thé “ 

members of the Austrian delegation testified in unequivocal terms. But 

Ps to the Examiners‘there was a major inconsistency, whith they could 

: “not explain and could not allow to pass unremarked - what seemed to 

them a very high rate of drop-out from the universities. The Austrian 
universities-have "open access" and according to. generally accepted 

-principles,open access always means high wastage. But, said the 

Examiners, there is free access only for those who have survived the 
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very intensive selection of the Austrian secondary school Byatani and, 
given such a clientele, high wastage rates are surely a sipn | that not all 
{s well. The, explanation must lie within the univer sities? 

This is the fundamental difference of view between the: ystrian 
authorities and the Examtierg which the Confrontation ‘Meéting:did not 
resolve,. but it aroused’ the: interest of.the Committee and led ts lively 
contributions from many* ‘delegates. What emerged from the discussion 
was not so much enlightenment ' asthe recognition that the question.of 
drop-out was a problem. OR whighiprecise and reliable information, even 
of the basically: factual: kind’ uniquely developed in Austria, was lacking. ri 
To the United: ‘States delegate, clearly concerned at the,conflict of opinion, 

vit-was‘a hatter which deserved closer attention by the Committee. . 

Tf these problems of the meaning of "open access" and of drop- out 
. were by far the most arresting subjects of discussion, there were other 
topics of importance. Most striking - though by no means novel in the 
experience of other Member countries or in the Committee's discussions 
~ was the social composition of the student body.: In Austria, as in ‘ 
other Member countries, the social background of university: students 
continues. to be heayily biased against the lower groups ang though 
females have made great strides in catching up with males in recruit- 
ment, they have done litthart€, anything to right the social imbalance. 
In Austyia, as in other eguntirjes, strenuous efforts have been niadé to 
remove'tixancial barriers but, as, Professor von Moltke warned, ‘financial 
incentives ‘alone can éasii} ‘havé:.a-regressive distributional effect: * 
Nothing emerging in the meetitfg;brod ced a solution for this intractable <", 
problem. 

The third topic chosen ‘oy the Examiners is also of wide interest 
among Member countries: the position of research in the mass university 
and its Auswanderung into non-university institutions are topics which 5 
have aroused considerable concern and even anxiety. Here the Austrian 
delegation had a particularly positive ene in that, since the OECD: 
Review of Austrian Science Policy and the creation of the new Ministry, 
strenuous efforts have been made both on the conceptual and the opeegiion-y 
al level. eo 

aun the field of post-secondary education policy. Austria is not as 
far’ advaticed as in research policy but the movement towards a similar 
ome ‘position is ‘Ympressive. As the Examiners repeatedly and emphatically 
applauded, the data base created by the Ministry's Department of Plan- 

ning and Statistics is outstanding and is striving all the time towards ' 

new heights of excellence, the new University Organisation Law, after’ 

unprecedented consultation and participation, ison the Statute Book, 

the extended process of revising’ “the: Study Laws is almost complete, and 

Chapter 7 of the Background Report indicates. clearly engugh that a 

& striking new: concept is in.the process of formulation. To all this the 

Examiners had no. hesitation in subscribing; indeed:. it was precisely 

because of their’ ‘high assessment of these factors with great promise - 

‘for the future that they ‘expressed equally clearly their concern that the . 
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-atetinguighied elforts of Parliament and Ministry should be: miatefida ‘By 
full acceptance end operdtion within the universities themselves. :Thie 
criticisms: and-anxieties, set ‘out in their Report were con¢erned: almost 

_ entirely, with the internal conduct of the academic work in the universities. ~ 
” Whether the, Examiners". fears were fully justified or not, they provided ~ 
the basiador, a Gonfrontation discussion which aroused unusually high 
intereat among: miersbers: of ‘the Committee. Also, this discussion 
Offered the distinguished’ Austrian delegates opportunity to produce 

: exposés and ‘yattonales for the various aspects of their country's policy 
of whieh, they “took full advantage, andleft the Committee in no doubt that 
Austria had a. policy ‘for the. universities, wHich, though, 3 admittedly 
papebie of gontinging tinprovement and eeu See was highly defen- 
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‘be given substantial notice.in the present. review. 


frontation meeting) with a full factual description of the relevant situa- 
tion in the country concerned. aaa 
The need for such a r&port from Austria coincided with the respon- 


sible Minister's own intention to present Parliament with a comprehensive 


. description of the overall situation and development of the Austrian in- 


stitutions of higher learning, following the University Report of 1972. 
Happily, a single’ text was found to serve both these purposes. The 
international version.was-issued in 1975 by the OECD as an unpriced 
document entitled "Highér Education and Research in Austria". ‘Qhis, 
therefore, had a relatively’ small distribution and it is felt.that it should 


ts ee 


The first six chapters cover some 412 pages and..deal with the cur- 


-rewt situation in the universities and they are here presented in sum- 


mary... The final section, which discusses perspecttves for the future 


‘of Austrian higher education in terms of. problems, policies and laws 


that dre in different stages of development, is reprinted in full. | 
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to the Background Report of the Austrian Authorities 
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This ey constitutes: the’ first attempt alter the University Report.. 
“21972 to give a comprehensive description of the overali situation and - ote 
_ development of the Austrian institutions of higher learning. It differs es 
from'the University Reports submitted by the Federal Minister to. 
Parliament in that it also contains:a description of the major legal 
provisions. Such a description need not be included in the Reports to 
_ Parligment, but it is indispensable for a discussion of the problem on 
‘dn. | infernational level. : 
. For itis to be particularly noted that this report fulfils second , 
major. function: namely, to provide the background fot a policy review | 
of Austrian higher education by“the Education’ ‘Committee’ of ‘the OECD, 
meeting in. Paris, 13th May, 1975.” ‘Preliminary meetings with the 
*, ORED Exarhiners in Vienna in November, 1974 were followed by the 
9 "Examiners! Report setting out the particular agenda for the digcubstons 
in this Committee. 
This is the first report to deal with the position of the institutions 
of higher Jedrning in the entire educational system, particularty in the. Z 
field of tertiary, education. 
f Among other things, the use of modern data systems, ryitich has 
been intensified since 1970, and the available findings of sottological 
’ investigations into questions’ pertaining to the development of institu- > 
tions of higher learning bear fruit for the first time. In many instances . 
the descripfiongf the situation was supplemented by attempts to analyse 
‘the.respective problems. Of course, some aspects had to remain pure- 
ly hypothetical. 
The Seas: and the analysis served aga basis for a first draft 


of. the funda tal guidelines r the future development in tertiary 
education. , These "fundame | guidelines" do not constitute.a complete- 
ly elaborated and binding programme; they area eet suggestionHfor 
the overall discussion of the problem. 
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. Il. THE:’PRESENT POSITION | j':.}. 
(Summary of Chapters I-6 of the Backgiitind Report) 7. 


S$; A, SFRUCTURAL FEATURES 
“OF AUSTRIAN HIGHER EDYCATION = * 


’ The following. are among the major featitres of the structure of 
Austrian higher education déalt with in various parts of the, Port: 
‘ ~4) Post-secondary education insAWtria ia-virtually university me j 
education wher? measured in terms of student ehrolment. The accom- 
panying Table 1 shows that, in 1973/74, 82.4% of the. Austrian students 
were regular degree students in the universities. Art schools cand. 
training: colleges for primary school teachers enrolled another 14%. 
, a ii) Access to university is free, unencumbered by entrance exams 
- “or numerus-clausus, for.all secondary school graduates. A principle 
of ‘Austrian law’ia that everyone qualified has an unrestricted right to 
-study in institutions of higher education. "2 


iii) However, access to higher.education in terms ‘of age group 
-in the population is effectively narrowed because: 


a) the secondary school graduation group is small, only about 16%: 
of the relevant age group (18-year-olds); and opal 

b)*there is little effective access to higher education by any other 
rotite than secondary s¢' gol qualification. Only 2% of the entrants 
‘into higher education # nat secondary school graduates, and 


these mostly in the non-untversity institutions. ~ 
Le iv) Courses of study and examinations,age linked to a structure of 
legal qualifications and jobs in the public.sector - the main employer 
of university graduates. Thus, the Report points out that: 
‘This means that the completion of regular degree studies gives 
i access to academic professions and that a further examination of 


. acquired knowledge by the employer, be it the state or any other 
F public corporation, will not take place." (bage 40) - = 


v) “Study programmes in thesuniversity, characterized by great. 
uniformity. in organisation, are geared to'the "ordinary" student. 
- Experimental variations in programmes for both single students and. 
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Tall 1 Spm sr0ETg sper sscomany 2 EDUCATION 1V TH SCHOOL YEAR 
| +, “(WRRTER SEMESTER) 1973/74: - , 
| se | (Table, Pe 3 in the seam). 7 a | 
re at: os gsi 
eC : | : | 4 ” . 
Unversl i degree sides (Aut i aa ves eee "Rd , 
Art schools ei (Austrians) Luignetis etc rtm dic «oho e 40 
College for the training of primary: “school acer Br rr tterrite 10,2) 
Fs School for the t training of vocal seh ites is eheanee a Oh, 
: Federal seminar ue agricultural training and edueatin? oe oubeds 0, l 
: College for social workers! os... ieee vesaeniapeenaiens di evesees 05 
xan : 
~Pata-médica SCHOO | asestesreeees vetoes: aon 1, 
Vocational training courses for secondary- “schodl ‘Graduates at —_ - 
tecatcal and vocational SChO0I8)” os issseisesesseesecteesetenenens 16 
1 ee 100.0 
C | ' 
: . ck 
1, As the number of foreigners who attend such schools is extremely low, itis aot taken into consideration, _* 


ea per one in the-two-year vocational course for ihe hotel trade for a school sraduates, ; > ™ 


ay 


groups of. students «Mnosatbte um under provisions ¢ of, the Sianexsity law. 
. However,” they involve rather sexacting and time- consuming procedures 
‘and’ approval. from the central, ministry: “authdpities. Therefore, very . 
- few atudents. have, in: ‘fact, been involved in such experimental pra- i Oe 
ss grammes. he 


| a aoe 
vi) Foreign sadents in Austria are 13% of the total student popu- =a 
lation > a higher proportion than,in any other European country. The 
- principle of ee access:protects this ‘unique Yoreign Participation. 


ae ‘sa a ¥ 


“Table oe FOREIGN STUDENTS AT. AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITIES. 
"GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION), REGULAR DEGREE STUDENTS; 
- WINTER SEMESTER *]973/74 | re ar 

su’. . (Table 1, p. 247 in the Report) : 


: Highly industrialized countries of Western Europe *# -1 2 Bus 
“Eastern Europe.) we cccenteececene edie me cerneree i. .6 an 
‘" . Southern Europe? | ..0../..0-e+-0: Pucca 15.0 
. Highly industrialized _ non- European countries diene 4.2, Sf 
. Developing countries © ......see sees See keto awe? 18.4 
Stateless, unknowns... wee eee ; are 4.7 
“Total ....-e6 val vuitied oueaemone weds : 
\ . we 
4 
1, Including Yugoslavia. " . gf og 


2. SOCcIO- DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF THE POST-SECONDARY 6 
: POPULATION: OF AUSTRIA 


at of Peatutes of fhe siguvele of Austrian higher education are present- 
'  sxed in the Report; iin close re ‘lationship, to certain socio-demographic 


. i ont ‘ . . 
*i) “The pereentage of” ane ige group ontecine higtier education re- 
:  Fiftysthree per’cent-of all, 
eT gepeation, and this. a on o + 


is - secondary school gk; uates ehter, hig 
> only about 8% of the: fatal 


Rev oup. : 

ae ii) The more BrWvileged’sé 1e. population, a8 he  demeacei a 
the educational bagkgroand of theit fat PAHS , - wére greatly over- represent- 

ea in the student body: | in’ "higher education. 


g (See Table 4 x, ee x . 
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ble 3.0 EDUCA’ 


OF STUDENTS A'r 
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EDL OA TIONAS HACE 


OF FA THEI 


School without secon 
school leaving exam 


Secondary school 


ete ? 

Wniversity  ......, 
No data oo... ....00. 
Total! ovo... ee. 


1, Phe column, do ut al 
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AUSTRIAN eet 
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MIONAL, BACKGROUNDS OF TIE FATHERS: 
TRAINING COLLEGES FOR PRIMALY SCHOOL, 


RACHERS AND UNIVERSITIES - 
(Puble Oo, p. 2b in the Reports . 7 
ay 
Pe a | FDIC ATIONA TL 
ATLAS ate. DEVEL OF CTHE 
Capit at efi sd . MIATE WORE Thc 
Pos oain paper aiey IWEESPLTES PF pop TATION. 
elany ves) AGED A AND 
iPAcip aa {be Gy YEARS 
2 
oe OH eco. 
{ 
lary vu 
esa T2200 14 4H 
seca tbe ieee ‘ 19,7 7 
Baie, Seba Aust ad 'y 
a Le ( 
bee ve - | “eee ra 
*, ay 
eye ange: sees bod 100.0 100.0 
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PND M BERS BY FBDERAT. PROVINCES 
LAR DEGREE STUDENTS [970/74 1s / TA 


(Vable op. ThO in the Report 


PEM AL Meyers 


Burgentiana 
Carinthia 

Lower Austely 
Upper Austria ee 
Salzburg 0.0... 
Styria 


te 7 

Vyrol ows... iP gp eat ana 
Vorarlboup ey... ee... eee Rg 
Vienna , 
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male 
S$ yRO2 | 


Table § 


y 


female 


No 1,572 


TOTAL 
5 Nt 


RE-ENHOLME fat UNIT, THE SUMMER SEMESTER 199 OF: STUDENTS cag 
“Fo THe ihst TIME BW A STUD alll INTHE WIT SEMESTER 1967/68 


“(Table 1, p. tw in the eT - 


Fe 
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e 
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7” “Thus, while pals i of the total’ Austrian male working population 
“age 40- -64) had had a untversity education, the corresponding figure for 
‘ ae Students! fathers was 26.44, However, it should be noted 

almost, half (48.9%) of the university student population came from 
lies. he the other end of the social scale by this measure, i.e. whose : 
‘fathers were without the secondary school leaving examination. ‘The 
noh-univeraity institutions were closer in social composition to the 
geneynl Austrian population, but they constitute, as noted before, only 
a small proportion of the total post-secondary student bddy. 


. : a {tay Disparities continue to be reflected in the student enrolment 

iP from the various regions of Austria. Evidence for this is presented in 
“terme of the proportion of students in the overall resident regional 
opulation of appropriate age groups registered in the university. ‘Thus, 
fn. 197; 3/74 Vienna had more. than 117 of the age group registered In 
univeralties compared with 4.7% from Vorarlberg. However, these 
percentages for some of the less fayoured regions have been growing 
more rapidly than in’ Vienna-in the past five years. (See Tabled) 


7 iv) ‘The drop-out rate ts considered unaeceptably high by Austrian 
‘authorifies. Data presented In the Report show, for example, that 40% 
of the students who first registered in 1967/68 were no longer registered 
by 1973. (See ‘Table 5) 


e v) ‘The proportion of academically trained people in the total popu- 
lqtion is the most general result of the operation of Its higher edueation 
syatem. Austri may be compared with the Federal Republic of Germany 
“and Sweden as in ‘Table &. 


Pec : : , 
~~ Tattoo. _ SHARE OF UNIVERSTPY GRADUATES 
JIN THE POPULATION AGED OVER 2b YEARS (1970/71) 
, * IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
an , (Mable, op. 396 in the Report) _ 


Ll Madisdae hes Hhibueh tor de Pundesepoblik heute plats corsthse hes aidesarnt * 
« Wieghi ten POTTS Hunde; sndnister (un eliddusy und Wisse Ha halt (cesereferat, Machoichten, 
ar Meld (February), 


2, Mot gue tndiny pradlyated of “ped vine d dust blatiaits ob biyher le iting * 
4. Staristile Arsbok ten svecipe, Aryany, ni LVL, Stoo ldahin, 
‘ SA TESEGe fhe dde Linde Fe: ot, i ai Popujatton tad Tyson ditye ¢ ens in ai Ke gen 
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For these three countries, figures for the growth of university 
students compared with the total student age population group show thas 
the gap between Austria, on the one hand, and Sweden and Germany on 
the other would not he closed on. the basis of current trends: Austria, 
despite current growth trends, would continue to have a smaller pro- 
portion of academically-trained people in the population. - (See Table 7). 


a 


Table 7. - INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF STUDENT ‘MEMBERS 
IN THE ACADEMIC YEARS 1970/71 AND 1973/74 


(Table 2, p. 393 in the Report) 


The share of university students in the resident population 
(same age groups) per 1,000 persons is as follows: 


1970/71 


1973/74 


Austria *) ose e eee reece eens 87 
Sweden! ceca cccccrsreeence 121 
Federal Republic of Germany * 4". 


Switzerland 3 +) 


. : 

1. Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities: Swedish higher education, some 

(facts, Stockholin 1974, . . : 
Statistlks Arsbok for Sveriye, Argang 49, 1972 Stockholin, 

2, Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Kundesreput tik Deutschland 1973, Statistiscyes Bundesaint 
Wiesbaden 1975. ; 
Bundesminister fur Bilduny und Wissenschaft (Pressereferat), Nachrichten, 1974 (February), 

3, Eldgenossisches Statistiches Aint, Die Suidierenden angen Schweizerischen Hochschulen, 
Wintersemester 1072/73, Bern 174, pp, 14, 16. 4 a 

4, Without students at the specialized instltutions of higher learning, i 

1) 100% « resident population aged 19 to under 26 years - 
v4) 100% + resident population aged 20 to under 27 years, 
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3, MAIN DEVELOPMENTS ww, 
IN AUSTRIAN HIGHER EDUCATION ‘ 
1) ‘The nfttin elements of quantitative Institutional growth - budget, , 
personnel and buildings - have kept pace with the striking growth in 
student numbers. ‘Total enrolinent rose from 13, 888 In 1955/56 to 
58, G13 In 1973/74. Female enrolment, still only one-third of the total, 
rose at double the male rate. The total enrolment growth In recent 
years is shown In ‘Table 8. : 
This encolment growth can be related to the Increase In the budget, 
academic personnel and bulluling space, figures for which are present- 
ed in Tables 9-11 s.. . : 


1 


Table 8. AUSTRIAN REGULMA $H@REE STUDENTS 
AT UNIVERSITIES (WINTESASHMBSTER 1968/69 
TO WINTER SEM 


(Selected from Table qT ‘p. 107 in the Report) 


WINTER SEMESTER 


1968/69 


Cy 


1969/70 oi cece ccc cacecccee ene 40, 889 
WQTO/T1 vc cece ccc nce nec cecccecuus 43, 122 
SOU TD aiaathessceactnncarda Le astro 46, 950 
1972/73. oc eee eee Bo vais Shower by 856 aged Sboo'g 53, 158 


1973/74 


cd 


li) The reform of the content of the study programmes in the uni- 
versities began in the mid-1960's and constituted the major strategy of 
. university reform. Indeed, study reform has been seen by Austrian author- 
ities as the primary motive for organisational and political reforms. 
As the Report says (pp. 34- -5) 7 


‘ J 

"Changes in the composition: of thre qeademile authorities) by giving 
the representatives of the intermediary staff and of the students 
the right of co-determination, shall guarantea,that all groups of 
persons active at the institutions of higher learning can identify 
themselves with the decisions concerning the execution of teaching 
and research tasks more than ever before: Finally, the tasks and 
positions of the university teachers must be adjusted to the changes 


in their functions. The study reform will serve as a starting 
point," 


The underlying substantive principle for study reform has been 
that studies should be changed to reflect better the needs of students td 
fit into new roles in the economy. ‘This has resulted in broadening the 
representation during inquiries that lead to changes in the study pro- 
grammes so that it includes students and representatives of the em- 

. .ploying community.‘ 3 _ 


fii) Social expert tures, the provision of economic assistance to 
. gtudents, increased morc rapidly than the total university budget, re- 


flecting some increase in the numbers of students needing such aid 
(see Table 12). 


{v) With the increasing student numbergs, nd the gengral trend to 

> . reform the content of studies to fit ecgnomic omands es aa to the 
universities, a new, higher level of concern h eon oxpreded for ' 
the unlveraity's teaching function ts suche a 
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' Table 9. UNIVERSITY BUDGET, FEDERAL ESTIMATES 
(INCLUDING RESEARC *PROMOTION AND ‘CONSTRUCTION 
OF UNIVERSITY FACILITIES) 


ms (From Table 1, p. 209 and Table 1, p. 402 of the Report) 


INCREASE 


SHARE 


muons | COMPARED TO IN THE SHARE IN 
eae eye Sg | THE RESPECTIVE TOTAL THE GNP 
OF SCHILLINGS | previous YEAR BUDGET (IN %) 


CIN %) (IN %) 


2,426. 729 40 


1971 2,770, 208 2.50 67 
1972... | 3,353.44 2.78 710 
1973... | 3,949,936 2. Bd 71 


4,727,418 96 


Table 10. . MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMIC TEACHING STAFF, 
1969 ‘TO 1973 (AS OF DECEMBER 1 OF EACII YEAR) 


(Data from Table 4, p, 277 of the Report) 


Total academic 
staff ...0-..66- 3, 34: 3,757 


4,277 
Per cent Increase 
over previous year . 12% 14% 


Table 11. ACTUAL, USEFUL AREA AVAILABLE FROM 
1969 TO 1974 


(Yable 13, p. 297 in the Report) 


FEDERAL RENTED 


TOTAL « 


4 praperry > PREMISES 
/ 1969) ..... eee 392, 499 18, 800 J11, 699 
ASTD fcacn tyes ‘ 448, 946 28, 400 A717, 746 
L974 wc eee “518, B16 33, 200 552, 046 
é . oF 
' — tn tenes emcee mane Giane 5 Bam ade ees 


1. Including Ale School of Keonoiics (Owners: -"Verein der Freunde des Hochschule far + 
ie " A e 
-Welthandel") as this is a permanent endowment, + ; 
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‘Table 12. "SOCIAL EXPENDITURE" PER ENROLLED STUDENT: BY FEDERAL ESTIMATES \ 


\ 


(Table 2, p. 210 in the Report) : va 


"Social expenditure" on total . 
student population in 
-mfllions of schillings ........... 


a4 4 e 


160.140 © 
4 


8h 


316, 962 


Lo _.  Iherease over previous year .... - +27,8%, 
+" "S6etal expendituré" per enrolled > 
student in schillings: .+.i--.eee5 vo, 226 


Increase over previous year... #20, 8% 
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4. PERSPE CTIVES FOR DEVE 


The foregoing sets of data have been a i the total cortent 
of Chapters 1-6 of the Report for their relev: . certain future . 


i) Austrian higher edugation is: subj Re "5 
responding to the pressures Of individual ep cial aohiaall and the needs 
of the economy for people with higher edués tt ‘THE continued growth 
of the Austrian economy is, of itself, geney ie i” ‘this demand for an in- 

at beyond the current position where & froportion of post , 
secondary graduates becoming free for gpoute. 


dl) Development of post- —pedbndavy" 
its history, structure and institutional “a ‘ 
able future likely to take place within the 
‘Hence; this development involves br le 
offerings, in terms of the content, vet 

_— Con currently, new Means for’ cxe 
in the university would be developedg 
versity through avenues other than se 
, be significantly expanded. — ° 


ua 


ag er - ‘is for the foresee 


ucation will be 
and in meeting ~ 
rationalization 


lil) Farther beatlonalization" of AS 
‘required if it is to.succeed in jae quantitamye 
: the new complexity of its task, The basic ‘strd 
" ye uld involve measures which would raise-the: 
‘This would mean reducing the years,of atti ate tudies and the number 
Pra failures (non-completion of studies, ¢ g: “outs, defined as students 
Bh ‘who leave the university after Altengs git Tiago re than one’ year with 
"no recognized qualification). Thg ‘hege f-with’ the projected 
‘ expansion of studgnt numberé o ran Bent Inise, the Austrian student 
group will remain a highly“ Be ek ge ‘means that a higher success ° 
». rate isa practicable gow. rnd oe 
ion, in terms of adjustment to the 


’ 
% onew dont number will involve ‘ft 
i a) ein of the content of studies, continuing tear the line of 


adaptation to new economic and social demands; & 
4 th Y ‘ U 
} (b) pludieg gst shorter ajanned duration; a 
a, -¢) hew types, styles f6 proceduYes of study; ‘ 


a) 


re dy flexibility, coun 
e) uae of social 


nd guidance; and” 
Eto students. 


' A second gengyal aspect afyrptionall zation will be ‘consolid: deal: 
; development ot capital resourd such as boildings, libparies" and 
laboratories and spectalized us scarce resources and personnel. 
A third would be the fpdcfinition of the roles ‘and functions of the aca- 
demic staff as they participate in‘these new developments. 
‘The growth of pro. ires for participation, administration and 


ment of ‘such a ‘pEograminie of rationallzation, , 


8 of student success. 


<4 


the mechanisms for plaaining would be essential elements in me devgtop= 
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(A Reprint of the eactane Chapter (No. 7, pages 443-480) _ 


TA: DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS IN TERTIARY 


of the Background Report of the Austrian Authorities, 
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‘ 
* 


‘The following section gives no general concept for the development 
‘of the universities. It deals above all with the problems, of the ''mass 
university”, which occupy a prominent position in university policy to- 
day. Naturally, it is impossible cither to treat or to solve all problems 
of university development. It is hardly possible to describe - and this 
is an international problem - the various functions of universities 


‘isolatedly. The complex interdependence of development tendencies 


cannot: be analyzed on the basis Of information available today. 
In Austria, experts in the field of university policy have soon 
realized that the problems of university development can also be solved 


,by means of qualitative mcastfres. In,particular, we should mention 


he reform of regulary degree studies anda the proposed organigation 


“reform as laid down in the government bill of the new University Or- 
anisation Act. 


. 47 | 6 
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These io iavomeata in the Austrian university reform form the 
basis for further measures. The presentation, of the "basic guidelines 
for teftiary education" serves the purpose of cohtinuing the discussion . 


‘on the university reform and of dealing with unsolved. problems. 


A research plan was already submitted in 1972. The present sec- 


. tion deals mainly with teaching at.the univérsities. The mesenrch plan 


as concerns research at’ the universities is being concretized. 
The,.present report also deals with topical planning tasks that must 
be solved within a fairly’ short period of time, i;é.; unt the Bee nine 


' Of the 80's 


The list of planning adie aise contains a few ‘ome which constitute 
the. Starting points for long-term planning activities., ° 

‘Itis the aim of this section to rationally define important todieal 
problems, i.e., as free as possible from ideological implications. 
Some aoluticns: are proposed, or at least some indication for’ possible 


_sdlutions is given. It is obvious that political standpoints enter the 


discussion and elaboration of new prospectives: going Sack to earlier 


_concepts is clearly rejected. The plan is based on the present situation 


of the Austrian educational system, and in particular on the status of 
secondary (I) and non- -university post-secondary education. Should 
significant changes occur in these realms they would definitely affect 
the starting points. for the development of tertiary education. 

A great number of proposals can be realized only if the reform 
of the organization as envisaged in the University Organisation Act i 
actually carried out. F y 

Some items are discussed in more detail than others, which does 
fiot indicate, however, a system of priprities. It is simply the case 
that for some items a greater number of ideas have been developed than 
for others; in some areas we have already reached the stage where 
concrete measures are just about to be undertaken, while in other fields 
we st{ll have to identify and discuss thé.problems. 
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7.1, DEVE LOPMENT: PROBLEMS IN TERTIARY EDUCATIO : 


a 


7.1.1. Science at ‘Institutions of Higher Learning 


Research into sclentific conditions ‘ing’ processes is still in its 


. early stages of devélopment:# some theoretical starting points are. being 


discussed, and a few einpirical papers have heen submitted. As concerns 
Austria in particular, we have only a very small amount of verified 
knowledge and empirically supported theses on the development of 
science. ' R . ” 


Also, it is difficult to assess the contr ibution ef univangities to-' 


_ ward scieftific progress. The term "scientific progress" it is 


difficult to define, and it is a rather disputed concept particilarly in 
the pertinent technical literature. 

We'can, howevet*,. be sure in one respect: there is no "hutomatic 
progress" in science: ifeppher words, "new" or "relevant" results do 
not come about automatically in in the various fields and at various times. 
"Progress" will rather always depend on the predominant interests in + 
certain. scientific findings. These interests usually determine the setting 


of prioritieseas concerns equipment,’ promotion of young scie&tists, etc. 


One reason why il is so difficult to bring this topic into the fore- 
ground is the fact that discussions on the efficiency ef science are con= 
sidered taboo, A public discussion of f this questiomis possible only in- 
connection with a reference to the historic achievements of great 
Austrian scientists. It would be a major. progress to eliminate this 
taboo and to realize that the universities must be seen within the overall ° 


_ framework of national and international achfevements. 


The division of Jabour intscience has reached such an exten{ - among . 
others due to the high costs ‘of scientific undertakings - that a Imitation 
to a'national scope must be regarded as anachronistic. This applies 
particularly to a smal country like Austria, which has rather limited 
possibilities of playing a top role in the various disciplines pf research. 


. The, same applies to the universities, which after all represent only | one, 


yet important type of research institution. The Austrian Research Plan 


‘points out the necessity of certain national research priorities. Such 


national priorities will obviously hitve to constitute the’ prerequisites for 


‘the development of science at the Austrian universities. In Austria, tbo, 


the universities have to share the research tusks with-non- ~university 
institdtions, and ‘the iniportance of extra- -university science and research 
is stea incre: ising. From an international point.of view, the share * 
of university’ research in the total national resear#h ie. aad. tn ie 
expenditure on research is disproportionately high in Austria. ‘ 
Of all institutions engaged in seience the universities have the. ‘great-_ 
est freedom. ‘This freedom of seterice is guaranteed by law.. sl he. tun- 


’ damental "functionality" of this freedom of science for the special tasks 


of the universities in science and research is evident, even If dysfupce- 
tionalities cannot be ruled out in every single case, noe, : 
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Within the overall concept of the uffiversity as the centre of scientific 
activities, the function of the university & seems to become more gnd more = 
that of training young people. This function is not only the result of the 
rising. significance of extra-university research, but also of the increas- 
ing scope of educational and training tasks .of.the universities in the 
course of the general expansion of education, whereby the universities 
are entrusted. more than ever before with quantitatively and qualitatively 
#1.and training tasks. 
\sider: ations also determine all those nolan conceunine 
the significance f u iversity research that start from a dominant posi- 
tion of teaching tasks or regard the universities as having a "residual 
- function" in research in the sewse that the universities concentrate on 
such areas of research where no competitiomis to be expected from 
extra-university research, while in the other areas of research the 
ae universities concentrate on the-reproduction of. extra- ~univer "sity develop- 
ments. . . 
It goes without saying that such a negative assessment of the wale: 
of the university cannot NaS a sound basis for the future: development 
of the universities. 
It will be: necessary to further discuss. the division of isbaur be-, 
tween the university and extra-university scientific activities. 
’ The Austrian Research Plan attempts to delineate university and 
"extra-university research, and classifies research related to science 
and culture.as university research, while research into socio- political 
and economic questions is attributed to the extra-university.tealm. _ 
The model of this division @labour is based on the differentiation of. 
research into an application-oriented, branch and a science~ -oriented one, * 
i.e., the model rests on the classical separation into basic resear ch 
‘ and applied research. ". a oh oF 
Today, however, we can see that this model! ‘nv, tonger suffices 
. On the one hand, basic research is more and. mote fuqving into the extba= 
unly rsity realm. On the other hand, sponsor ed research projects, 
dealing in part with highly specialized experiinvhtal developments, and 
applied research are increasingly carried out at the universities. Basic 
research can no longer be regarded as an isolated branch betause of 
the- interdependence between technological progress and ee : 
velopment or. between theory and practice. : : 
In addition, we have become increasingly aware of the causality 
that exists between séciety and the economy and the. development of 
science, which’ questions the traditional concept of "purc't science. ; 
At present, it seems .to be almost impossible to devetop absolutely ‘ 
convincing perspectives as to.an independent role of the uniytrsitiés in” 
the overall development of science. | ‘a o ~ 
New aspects of the division of labdur may, result if in adiltjon. to. 
_ “the application-orleptation of rescarch other. aspects of scientific. activi- 
A ak are used for the elibor ation of a mode! of the Civiaton: of labour. 
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The entire process of the dequtatttea and communication of scientific 
knowledge must be taken intdeonstderation. Research is an integral... 
part.of science, but it does not \constitute science as a whole. Varied 
stages in the development of individual disciplines of science should be 
taken into consideration. ‘The role of a university for an individual 
branch of sgience may differ at vartous developmental stages. This 
would mt:n that varipus models would be required for the individual 
disciplines, or, in other words, one mode! would not suffice for one 
‘university. ; s 

An interesting aspect is-the question as to the vole of the dulversttiea 
for the institugion of new disciplinés and branches of science. The uni-" 
versities could have an innovatory function in this field. 

A model whieh provides for a strict division of labour b tween uni- ; 
versity and extra -tniversity research camnot remain valid fotva long™ 
ttme as it would lead to an isolation of the university. The ordination 
and Cooper: ition between universities and non-university reéearch in- 
stitutions is essential for the-future development, the more so as we 
can alre: ily observe a considerable interdependence of ‘personnel. 

_ 4 The guiding principle for the definition of the tasks of the eats 
ties us institutions engaged in geientific activities will be their re 

. sibility ‘in sbviety aS ‘A whole. ‘The universities have a a ae 
toward the general publie and not toward, individuals. 

‘As scientific -techndlogical progress becomes more and more 
‘problematic. the development of science - as seen from the point of 
view of the application and utilization ‘of scientific findings - has be- 
conte a eertain problem, The universities in particular have a special 

, ~,fole to play in this field besides seeing to a‘sctence policy, of their own. 
This very combination of competence in the subject matter and the free- 
dom of science that is institutionally guaranteed is the prerequisite for 
‘seientific activities ut the universities in order to fulfill this task that 
also includes a criti¢al approach... Therefore, a future perspective gf 
the development of 8G ice. is the developmient of: "critical science" 
which exercises a “controling furfction” ‘oriented toward the interests 

“of seience As 2 whole.. 4 ‘ a 
‘hh @udition to the- study of the general ueeredilaties of actence 
possibly also the study’ of the problems of the. applicatton of science “ 
could make it possible tgarrive at the unity of science. ©" eee. | 
ak ‘Phe organisation ghd institutional basis of university science also 
oa permits scientists tf orient, themselves to long-term BR and D persBec- 
tives toa grenateroxtéent thah is possible in the field of vi ane ae 

‘research, Also) they ean concentrate on those research dreas and ; 

diseiplines that do hot constitute any immediate priority for. extra “9 

university resear ch. In this sense, university science ~ but algo . ar 

. scientific qativities fintengid mainly by the governmeyti- might-txercide 

a corrective funetion in that it coprectr the development ‘of extra- 

university scicnee, ‘Fhe qiestion remains whether or not this. furfétion 

of the universities should constitute the decisive aspect of the prince le ? 

2 f the unity” of aplente in. the. present situation. , wt ae 2 
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This *correctivestupictich.« does not mean, howe er, tier mies rsity 
_ science, the miain erltertén’ of which is the alienation ftom soticty, 
. should become more and ‘fore academic. ‘The, wiversitics will he uble 
to exercise their. scientific function only: fPtheyk deal with the major 
problems of social, - onomic ‘and: ‘technologies deve sean Hie Dore 
to find solutions ‘for them. The ‘univer sities wilkalsc have to tke 
initiatives and should. y¢gt wait for: orders ‘from outside. - 

- ‘The: universities e state institutions in whielY’a m; joy pi art of the 
scientific material that is available to society is colfee sede" “ayl Produced. 
At the universities a large part of the data are processed, ayd the uni- ” 
versities have, the respansibility to distribute and communigate scientific 

_ knowledge: Therefore, the universities are those sciuntifie institutions 
that have to guarantee the general availability of scienee. Science at 

_ the universities must thus follow‘the’ postulatd of being accessible Lo 
the public. This. aspect results in an, essential marginal prer eqqisite 
for the execution.ef private sponsored research at,the universities. It , 

also, constitutes the decisive point of reference to “te: ching", wher CDY && , 

' the fulfillment of this task is not coly limited to the or ganisi ation or 

regular studies. oe ook : 

ee The state does not only desard the: tifiversities as institutions that, 
should be open to alt gitizens, but also,us ingtitutions that serve they — 
administration of the state and ‘help to solve, problems ofits intr. @,ructure. 
Political decisions that involve considerable, costs, oF hi We erent int 
pact on the economy, need, already in the planning stage, intensive + 

_scientifi consultation and innavatory stimuli. ‘The Anercagsing colnplexity 
of the sta infrastructure renders scientific planniig and seientific 
_ preparation of decisions indispensable. That lead’s torapplie: ign : 
oriented research projects in the interest. of the ati ic. | xf 

This function of the university is: exercised by those thamber: sof: 
‘the university, who already engage in consultation activities: yel, the . 
organisation ofvacientific. cgnsultation for politiel: ans and tle se ientifie on 
préparatton,2 ae i.decisions has so far nok, passed beyond the in ibis al’ 
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stage. ; 

Scien nsultation cannot be Limnite ul Lo the preparation 
of scientifi Ad: hee decision- making process. ‘Tie scientists are ; 
‘aldo called upén to publicly express their opinions on Em itical questions + 
on the basis of their competence in the subject matter . ae Ae 
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7.1.2.- The position of the univer, sii in the educ ation: 1 system 7 


The tradttional university forms “the apex rer the hie rare chica cies - 
ture of our educational system. The higher one movesup in the hier: ay 
chy the more limited is the access to the educational institieions. 

Certain, positions in the professional hierarchical structure, yind + 
thus also social chances, depend ‘on. ‘the foymay compledion of studies 
__ whthin the educational, system, expressed indegms of acidemig degrees “, 

*« dwarded upon the — of studivs. - Certain Oley ion a: Aiicutarly. 
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the traditioial academic protessions, are oper only te holders of aca- 
demic degrees; ine er areas the aeademic degree grants access to 
higher poSitions in the herarehicsl structure although it does not ex- 
clude persons avho do not have sueh deyzrees. 

At the same time this svsterm p@arantees that with an increasing 
selection and duration ‘of studies only the most qualitied pe gous reach 
the higher levels of education. The great significance of science and 
_its social appreciation form the background tor equating the highest 
~/feducational and training losel with scientific education and training. 

University education and training is organised aceording Sef? science - 

inherent criteria, which «re expressed. for instanee, in the differentla- 

tion of training programme x necording to sc ientitic disciplines, in the 
fixation of educ ation: Wo contents according to the” requirements of the 


individual fields and in the instruction through seientists. 
ae For university studies certain principles apply as laid down in 
neat Section Pol the General Carersitg studies Vet. 
fai Particularly these choracte ristég s of university education and 
‘tr: lining are increasingly quesu ined as sto their rationality and legitimacy 
ne gontlic t with the sociak developments. 
Te eta Sofproblems averaised in connection with the “boom in 
; teers “luc: ition, due to the rising demand tor education and highly 
sguatebigl a Csperts. Concrete examples cure capacity and cost problems, 
, s ote increasing necessity of instruction through non-scientists, the ten- 
dencies toward + reduction of the duration of studies and the application 
» Of secondary: sehool tenching methods to the university. 


Againststhis’ background we must consider, on the one hand, the 
“criticism raised against too strict | system of qualification and, on.the 
other. the plans that aim: ato differentiated redationysbetween educatiagal 
level and sovisl status, , ; 

‘The differentiation Of abedemand for “university graduates” in- 
cre: isingly raises the que st RRR They the traditional scientific training 
apenstitutes the optimal form of edueation and training for all tvpes of 
‘unig rsitv wraduates. ; 
eo The same applies to the differentiated individual educational demands 
af the students. Uhe rationality gt selection criteria with regard to both 
educational aims and socio-politi@al concepts (equality of Opportunities) 
is questioned. 

“Phe institution of post-secondary training programmes outside the 
universities, theeexpansion of adult eduction facilities. the creation of 
inSlitutWons for the further training and education of secondary-school 
graduates pose the question as to the specific function of the universities 
in post-secondary edtication, but also in the regime of iD entire educa- 
tion following regwWar conmpulsory education. ‘The determination of the 
qualitative role of university education results ia-the ae of 
the quantitative share of universities in post-secandary education, 

—?, On the whole we have to deal with a prodgtss of transition, which 
"is often characterized in terms of a change from the “elitist university 
‘ : 
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e course of thts: process the traditional | 
e social: change often conflict with cach other and 


. 


. Every year a growing number of young’ people acquire the qualili- .* : 
cation to enter tertiary education by completing 2 secondary school, 
According to estimates of the Federal Ministry of Edueation and Art o 
#30, 000 young people’ Will graduate from secondary schools in 1980. 

* Only a small percentage of young people yequire the university entry 
qualification at secondary technical and voeational schools, ive.) haves 
2 a professional education, . . 
; The number of young people transferring to post-secondary educa- 

- tion is relatively high, “This can be explained by the objective and 

. subjective necessity of nequiring professional training after: the second-. 
ary school leaving examination in ordereto obtain a job on the ‘respective 
level of qualification. ; : 

This situation is bound to persist far some time, as the measures 
taken-become effective. only in the long run, despite a thorough re- 

* organisation of post-secondary education. Despite the expansion of * 
the non-university postsecondary schogl educgtional facilities, the 
increasing educational demand must still’ be met mainly by the institu- “, 

gations of higher learning, The educational possibilities in the noh=_” ; 
university, realm -. particularly those above the secondary school level - 
are almest.exclusively limited to teucher training, The expansion of 
educational ‘posgibilities in the non-university field is still in the 
experimental stage, Even if the efforts in this field were intensified 
enormously both with regard to.un expansion of capacity and a diversifica- 
tion 6f professional arcas, these measures would become cffeckivedogly 
in several years fram now, An added difficulty is the revticntiftfedaot 
secondary school graduates whose expectations are niainly ditegéed 
toward university studies, a 
A For the reasons stated above the. universifivs will have to continue, 
at least forthe prognosis period, to bear the main burden and satisfy 
the demands of secondary school graduates tor’ professional training “. 

«and education, “a ‘2 
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Educational demand and social advaneement, ° 


_ The attainment of higher. professional positions depends more und 
more upon the. qualifications obtainable within the foranal educational 
.. system. On the one ‘hand, better qualifications are required for higher 
ae positions, on the other hand the educational system has come to play 
a.very important role in the general social restructuring process: it \ 
offers possibilities of advancement particulgrly for the masses, *More’ 
_* and more sections of the population want to 
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cquire these qualifications,” . 
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AS 2 consequence of the increastd qualifieation demands, young people” 
have to reach a higher level of education than their parents if they want 
to maintain the “dame social position as their futhers or mothers, Thus, 
university studies are mo longer confined to the self- recruitment from 
the trfditional educational strata, Wut are an important n means for pre- 
serving a eertain Status, : 
At the’ same time* however, they are of great importance for the 
_underpristleged strata of the population, as they offer the possibility 
y of adv ancement via the formal edycational system, including the uni- 
, _versitics, This is an essential eharac 
society, ‘ 
re * O9, the one hand, this is necessaty in order to be able to utilize ' 
the "talent feserves"; on the other hghd, it helps to avoid a neutral- 
izafion of competition for higher posftiqns. In this sense, the social 
mopility is a funetional necessity. / The possibility of social advance- 
t continues to pens a central aréument in an efficiency pe cd in which 


1Stic of a democratic efficiency 


ch: ieee the canes of 
foreseeable political coms 


e.society, which in turn could have un- 

quences. Thus, the competition for higher’ 
ter and greater seetions of the popalation wilt 
continue.to pins a decisiv e role in our social system, 
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Equality of opportunity and d right t to education ~ we ae 


‘ . s 
ve rt from the above phenomena, attention should be drawn to: 

» ° f another aspect that goes beyond the present training function of. the 
educational system and points towgrd a completely new educational. : 
function, 

There,is no doubt that we value of education goes beyond its imme- 
diate professional utilization, The right to this "excess education" 

‘ (over and above the actual professional training) should not only be 

_ limited to « small group that uses it.in a negative sense, i.e,, as proof 

of its elitism, Equality of opportunities does not only apply to the 
economic and aroma realm but also to education in general, 

In tis sense education ian integral determinant of the quality of life, 
Fs for a continuous raising of the levels of education of the Ital 
p tion, as this is the prerequisite for the participation of larger 

- sections of the population in the cyltural traditions and the inrfovation as 
well as in the political and soeial determination of their future, This is 

\. the only way to realize the emancipatory and creative character of edu- 

~ cation, 
In view of the varied socio-political and economic problems that 
go beyond the productive utilization of education, this willbe an absolute 
necessity for tke future, This “revolutionary type" of an "educated 
society" is a long-term perspective; it seems to be an unavoidable 
deveclapment and one of the most positive ones as such, An increasing 
“portion of the wealth of society will have to be made available.in order ° 
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to attain this goal, The “over-qualification" will become a constituent 
element of future educational policy. ; 
In the future the-link between the educational level and the social 
‘gtatus of the graduates will not be as close as today, A university 
‘ graduate will no longer be able to automatically enter upon a higher 
professional career. By pushing the selective function of the univer- 
> Bities somewhat into the background IQ\will Be possible to gear the 
{ gtudies to a. greater degree toward pr¢motion of studies and qualifica7 
tions. The universities have a dual function in this process: they have 
to meet the quantitative demand for educationy and they have to fulfil © 
a Specific task, namely "education through science’, The imparting 
of "excess" education musi not be an end in itself, but will have to be 
practice-oriented,' Essential aspects of education through science are 
4the ability and willingness to critically and rationally confront the prob-* 
lems, i.e., elements df a basic scientific attitude. Here, the central ~ 
problems of the present should be dealt with. New ways of communica- 
tion, will have to be sought, The governing principle must not be an 
elitist monopolization of scientific knowledge, but the conscious com- 
munication and spreading of knowledge. 


Perspectives of a labour market-oriented educational policy 


A demand-oriented educational policy cannot dfsregard the situation 
on the labour market. The university development must have a quantitative 
dimension, i.e., demand-oriented planning, and a qualitative one, i.e., 
labour market-oriented planning. In addition the possibilities and condi- 
tions for realizing these dimensions must be investigated. : 

As concerns the short-term perspective, which corresponds to the 
actual quantitative demand formeducation, one has to. look at the given 
situation. In Austria there : € at present no signs of unemployment 
with regard to university graduates. Comparisons op an international , 
level show that Austria seems to havea "deficit" in highly qualified 
persons compared to other highly: industrialized nations. Recent in- 
vestigations that were cBrried out’ By different agencies revealed deficits 
in the areas ‘investigated and: even showed some bottlenecks in the supply 
sector. In the long run the basic tendencies in the quantitative as well 
as qualitative demands for experts ‘in the respective fields will have to 
be taken into consideration. . . ; 

The progressive intrgduction of scientific methods in the field of - 
production is bound up with the availability of highly qualified experts. . 
The importance of science and scientific technical qualifications for 

ue economic development of a country is beyond doubt. This applics 
also to the:stages before and after the production process: planning, 
organization, development, control, distribution. 

Also in spheres outside the economy per se (health, education, an 
etc.) the importance of science is steadily increasing. The growing 
complexity of modern society necessitates to an incrcasing extent the 
employment of scientific mvthods. The growing nced@ for planning 
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activities on the governmental level, particularly in the field of infra- 
structure, calls fof scientifically qualified paysonnel, The_entire 
realm of the "social sciences'* thus becomes a new eee 
tion next to the natural sciences, * ‘ 

In addition to the reproduction agd the expansion of the "production" 
of the traditional type of scientific qu lifications, the increasing scjence- 


orientation endows the universities with gew substantive tasks in thr 


field of training and education. ” Fp a 
The démand investigations of the 60'S Were based on a relatively - 
simple model, The essential point of referenee for the determination 
of the expansion of the demand was assumptions on the eécondmic groyth, * 
wifferentiated according to sectors of the efonomy, This first Sige in 
the development of an educational. economy, whiehfis still rooted in the + 
mind of the public, ‘has given way to new approach to the problem of 
the demand for university graduates, See University Report 1972 
(Chapter 7), = de “ 
The main differences are that, aside fPom the educational demand, 


‘the analysis also includes the structuge of the university education-and 


the qualitative changes in the demand for highly qualified expe nfs, Any 
statement on the demand.for university; graduates implies so many . ~ 
political decisions - cconomic, social and eduwational.ones - that an 
objective determination of the demand in the fa rroyest sense is atterly 
impossible, 43 ~F 


Mass education ag possibilities o pxpalizing individual 
demands for education 2 eo .. 


te 


Newly instituted study Seog banned constituted a ''substantive" 
exnansion of the educational possibilities; yet, apart fiom differentian 
tions as to tyges of curses, qualification levels and the organization 
of studies, ete., thig expamsion exhibited a relatively homogeneous 


‘pattern, £ 


Despite a wide ange of reasons and motivations for studying and, 
diverse studyjpg patterns, uo clear tendency toward standardization and 
homogeneity can be noted. This change is best expressed in the attitude 
thafstraining and educational goals other than the completion of regular 
degree studies are increasingly regarded as illegitimate, It remains - 
to be scen whether or not this tendency can be regarded as a positive 
one, a ; . 5 

_ At present almost the tatal demand for university education is met 
by tradifjonal, subject-oricnted regular studies, “The student's possi- 
bilities of choice arc actually limited to "the choice of study programmes", 
The question arises whether the rather diverse study aims, study moti- 
vattons and individual talents of the students can be fully developed in 


" the present system of education, ‘Fhe eae in the demand for 


education obvious ly diso extends to the motles of communicating knowl- 
edge and to the learning techniques. ‘The studium irregulare, a very 
decisive inméVation of the Austrfan university reform, allows for a vari- 
ation of university studies, butonly with regard to the substantive dimension, 
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engaged. in paid employment have a particularly Par starting basis, 


‘ among the students, a phenomenon that cannot simply’ be exw 


"of. ‘realizing tilso individual demands ' ts 
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The lack of nciogeeeltya of the student population caused by the 


different social backgrounds | of the students has a growing impact on 


the,traditional Yorms of university studies. Students who are already* 


The cqnsequences, of a situation wherey@ heter equs demand é 
for education & juxtaposed to a homogeneous educatiqh: al system cannot . - 
be estimated as theré are no ‘possibilities of compari sér, BA 

Manysinvestigations have revealed a high degree. offdis's: 


which in turn causes Gifficulties for the*uniVersities), ar) ee 
es = 


unwillingness to perform, A’number ‘of indicators show that 
undergo a permanent process of disillusionment in thé course | 


studtes which destroys ‘many of ee primary motivations, 
, continuous sige ‘tp 


,in ‘addition to the general, ‘mainly tech it 


integral part of an educational policy *% 
toward the utilization of education, Ags 
individual talents and demands calls £6¥ 
tion, ‘ 2 
. It,will thus be necessary topinves as not special v4 Sy 
ides of education should be provrag ; 6x onally talehtet gmndont§: 
-* A higher degree of labour Mae ‘orient “ae university: dduch- hte 
‘tion is not necessarily in, ¢bntradiction.to~ initiyitilal demands for ‘educts, 
‘tion, In many cases thé di sappointmegt't. i 
lack of practice- and profession-orientatl 
The countggpart: ‘efgnass education at fe: nis 
be individualized stiles, A. &es ‘opportunities ae @,inai vidual. ote 
interésts and individ: ubslities fit talents;. opp, 9 ent &f disgrent,,. 
learning and studying t j UGS; a. vakied str ct re of studids; . * study +. 
possibilities taking thetace t: dif rent sotie backgrounds; .6te, eps. . 
it will always be nededepry’ F at ¢orpramise between “the different , + 
tee: of the. hago Sour mark t, the .pogsibilities of the cunivégettteg : 
"and the oe rivelypaigggonate Henianat for education, Pp | 


: fersity planniggwiiented t¢ ihara the | labour ma aN 


z Ave, educa. vi agg 9,1 
; Theretts no doubt that the labour market ‘of at absorii ‘nies a limited ee = 
number ¥f the tradtyonal type of uniyoxsity graduates, “rhe qualitative, a ee 

aspects. of demand and the structure the university Rete are : 
variables that allow for compromise, namelsgthe combina of na 
demand-oriented and tatbur mark¢t-oriented planning: ° . ae ay 
The absorbtion capacity of the’ Jabour market for iniveesity grades 


can be increased and controll, to a certain extent, af: the, apiversity 2 


BY * : om ; te es é 
. : ix" a 
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education offers a wider rangepf professional training,’ “An jmpottent 
aspect of such a policy is the fontinuation of the study reform, present-. 
ing. new ideas and new solutions that a beyond ? reform of the edie 
tional university studies, 4 mad . 

Thus, ° Wwe arrive ata deoioomental mpdet: that is ; oriented toward 
the démarid,for education (afiangitative aspect) and toward the. require / 
ments of thé‘labour market (qualitative aspect), ‘in order to ‘intrease 
the practical applicability of aM#versity education, : 

This means that the training programmes will have to’ be organised 
more and more. with a view to, the requirements Of. the professional: areas, 
Anather aspect to be taken into consideration is the. increasing hetero- __ 
geneity of the demand for highly, qua¥fied experts: an increasihg number 
of scientifically qhalified: personnel is f@quired also fot lower positions, 
(non-executive ones) in thé pofeSsitnal hierarchy. The. demand for 

highly qualified persons seems _tgexhibit a.tw8fold. trend,< On the one - 
hand,’ there is need for expérts.vho figed solutions for vartous problems; 
‘and on the other hand, we need scfentifioplly trained exgetts, who im- 
plement these solutions, + a ‘ge 3 ows 

Also’ within the traditional academic apibessions.’ whieh: be reserved 
to university graduates,. the need: for® a ndrigopiat and aorucal; josveg \ 
of labour becomes apparent, * 7 

Two'kinds of highly qualiffed espertsyre ndededt emesis with high - 
ly specialized knowledge and skilts, ‘and eae wid a horough Ow 
edge in fundamentals, © oe 

Knowledge must not aiiy be ‘dena ut lu be updated. e 
contMuously, The rapid turnover of sc pegen: Ned e requires 8 


> 


permanent further education, * &. - Poe a. 
Thus,, the university education must bétomé igh differentiated : rm : a 
with regard to study aims, oem ct matter, ae 
abilities and skills to be imparted as;\ as atti des and ‘eijeral ~ 


abilities that are relevant to the professing but éanftot be utilized direct- 
ly. , 


r 
The application of scientific knondogee, 2 methods is steadil 
expanding and, galls for a permanent and subst — of scien- 
tific training, ‘he oP so 
The increastng anplication of ‘scient Hs edge and ae in fy ee 
various fields of activities thus a One of the essétitial tasks of da 


the framework of scientific training, . if : 
- The educational objective of the unigersi djtnged the’ tradi«. 
tional university graduate, but a. wide rarfgosof h 


the universities, i,e,, fields of activities .- bagbe. ges within 


ly Feat experts we 


who can no longer be subsumed under ‘a uniform tithe, : y 
Regular degree studies in their present form pe na tien: suffice 2 
{ to fulfill the educational tasks of the universittes, ; Be ge ; wf 


Selection- or success- -orientation of he mags, a 
The question of selection has become 4 very’ ‘topi one in cme it 


tion with the mass university, 
eee. 
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-“* the plan to tighten the selection requirements is diambitically opp 


As concerns the seléction-orientation of an educational system, . ; 
_ We-have two extreme standpoints: On the one ‘hand the concept that any: 4 a. 
 bo#fi. of selection,is:a violation of the principle of equality of opportunity’ 
sand represents as such a. hidden mG rs clausus or a social numerus 
-claigus, oy 

2 On- the: ‘other’ hand, we: cencuunter ‘concepts that attempt to solve. the 
"froblems of the mass university by simply employing selection criteria, 
These selection criteria are’ believed to present a solution for the prob- 
lems of the presumed a: ch Se of the educational level and 


the capacity problems. 

The question remains whether or not such tendencies are inherent 
in a mass university, ey offer a rather simple solution for the basic 
problems, They possibly c nstitute an uncontrollable mechanism of 
self-protection of the ihgtituts n against 

- actual or expected exc ive burdgas (high numbers of study: 

beginners) ; : 

- adecreiage in the acadenfic standards and achievements of the 

_institutions through a drpp in academic level and over-production 


_ of graduates; - . ; 


- conflicts, 

Such conéepts and tendencies heconie “dt tematic if they represent 
nothing but an attempt to escape the need for adjustment and innovation, 

. The rates of selection are already very high. On the basis of the 
drop-out rates the university is a highly inefficient institution, About 
50% of the study beginners of one graduatfon year drop out. Drop-outs 
usually stay fairly long at the university ‘without taking exatainetone: as 
proof of academic performance, 

Obviously the drop-out rate cannot simply be taken as a Qhesuring 
rod of success, A certain percentage of secondary-school graduates - 
register at a university without having the intention of completing a 
study programme, Yet it is difficult to exactly ascertain this percentage. 
It is not possible to clearly establish the charactcristics of this group. 
It certainly includes the '!pseudo-students" who register in order to 
obtain the advantages that are connected with the status of a student, - yo 
Then we tages students who seriously intend to study but who do not 
necessarily t to complete regular degree studies, A 

Still, there remains a substantial percentage of sane who plan 
to complete their studies, but fail to do so@®r various reae#ns, 

The individual and social use of an incomplete university education’ 
appears to be minimal, On the other hand, drop-outs cannot simply 
transfer to a lower level of education due to the rather scarce offer of 


-educational possibilities. 


The increasing numbers of drop-outs - even if the drop-ott, rate 
per se does not change - vill have serious social, ae and ‘mental - 
consequences for the individual drdp-outs, 

In the light of the social conditions that cause’ “students to drop out, 

ed 
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to the concept of equality of opportunity. “Thafétudents who are more “~ 
likely to drop out because of their social backgrounds, AD e,, stu@f&ts  < 
from underprivileged sections of ee * dena mill inost ee 
affected much more profoundly by s measures, because these groups 
do not have adequate means to comp@#ate for the ‘termination of studies, 
» A fixation of the selection mechanism in B study flow is only rea- 
sonable in the first few Semesters, On Pc hand, the academic , 
5 succéss in the first few sethesters does not allow for a proper prognosis’ 
' for the student's performance in the subsequent sémesters nor for the , 
future professional abilities. The present cou rses of studies are not 
organised on a selection principle. Yet, it seems to be rather question- 
ale to change the original function of introductory courses, and use 
them as selection criteria,” The importance of examinations would be 
further enhanced, and students' studying activities’ would be limited 
to the preparation for examinations, The introduct#m of stricter selec- 
®  xtdon criteria would not only raise the "levels" of the individual courses, 
bu}could also lead to an inadequate didactic approach and an insufficient 
Occupation with the student, ‘. 

The cansequence would be considerable delays in studies for those 
students who do not want to give up their studies; they would pass 
examinations only after trying two, or ‘three fniesy 

vo The common belief: that the gtudent does not work very hard is not 
true in every case; on the contrary, ih many study programmes the 
student has to work very hard if he Wants to complete his studiesawithin 
a reasonuple period of time, The tendency toward the minimizing 
Strategy in the.studying process would be further intensified, The 
possibilities of a reflective and intensive approach to the subjeet mattey 
of a.course as well as the opportunities to acquire knowledge of am 
general nature would be reduced ¢ onsidet rably. 

Thé present standards of univer sity pedagogics, the degree of 
objectivity “in examinations and the importance of irrational selection 
Criteria, ete., would frustrate many intentions of the study reformers; 
some of the present problems of the university would even be accentuated, 
One can assume that the genuin@ ichievement in the learning process 
would more and more be replac ed by th student! y abilfty to adi ipt to 
the system, If thig were the case the Bis rsity would nggute its own 
objective: "education stout viene eg training gp: tho, _independent 
and responsible work would become antnattaidgible goals? 

Highly selective systems will go hand in he ger a high study 
intensity of the part of sudvessful studengs,. in pAyrticular a consfferable 
invesfment of time for the preparation f exdminations; it will \ 
neces Ly guar antee high-quality training and education, tL ees 
above all‘to the demand for highly qualifged experts, white tle ability 
to repreduce a grem amount of knowledge seems to be of minor importance, 

The se pera which is closely bound ep with the principal 
problems of university education is an important Aspect of thé university 


oe ‘and Gone Kr” Ww solutions. The regulations governing | 
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access to the yniversity are based on the belief that those who have 
acquired the university entry qualification also have the abilities to 
complete a study programme, Thus, at least inthis respect, the - 
selection is a function of the secondary field of education. As it will 
be impossible to "perfect the selection" on the secondary level, the 
universities Will have to establish additional selection criteria, 

From the point of view of both the qualitative. ahd quantitative 
efficiency the university will have to become succegs- oriented if it is 
to fulfill its tasks, The training and socialization of. highly qualified: 
experts is hardly compatible with a strictly selection-oriented ‘approach. 
The guiding principle should not be selection, ~ the promotion of, 
talented students, ° 

A success-oriepted system ‘is more likely to produce high quality 
achievements in the realm of teaching and studying than a strictly ~ 
selection-oriented one, This applies particularly to the acquisition of 

. those qualifications that essentially.determine the quality of the training 
and education,‘ Measures will have to be undertaker in order to solve 
the problems resulting from the need to preserve.the edueational level . 
on the one hand and to counteract disintegration phenomena of the mass 
universi n the other. 


Access to university studies 


Capacity bottlenecks and demand scedidevetions Exe led to the ? 

- introduction of the numerus clausus in a number of countries of Western 

, Eurgée. The "import" of the awareness of a crisis has made this prob- 

pe cy issué also in. Austria, Often, hi ne forgets that 

i tria the situatiogxis quite different, The tremendous expansion 

of the universities dur ng, the past few years and the present state of 
the university reform have cr eated the prerequisites for avonling this emer- 
gency measure. In addition, a number of technical and fundamental 
.aspects speak against the igtroduction of anumédrus clausus, The 
selection of secondary school graduates poses a number of almost 
insdluble problems and is connected with a great amount of bureau- 
cratic work, The feedback fo the system’of s2condary, schools interferes 
with the possibilities of their teform, The present struct of second- 
’ ary schools - general secondary schools (which do not sravide piled F 
sional training) predominate - and the restricted educational possibilities 
the non-university post-secondary realm would lead to almost in- 

ee soluble educational problems for many secondary school graduates, 

- Sime international experiences show, the introduction of a partial 
numerus clausus - restriction to individual subjects and/or universities - 
shifts the problems to other study programmes and will sooner or later 
lead to a total humerus clausus for all study ‘programmes and universities. 

- The numerus clausus jeopardizes all the efforts to ‘athieve the equality 

.of oppartunities, The secondary school leaving examination would prac- 

tically lose its value as a university entry qualification. Demand-oriented 

= ? university planning caf only mean open access to universities, This 
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. access, however, is uridoubfted) connected-with a continuation of the 
study reform, it include# of sees -the necessity for increased 

.» information of study beginners on occupational and professional oppor- — 
_ tunities and increased orientation of the beginners in the selection of 


* the study programmes toward the occupational opportunities tb be ex- 
ee oe ‘ : ae 


A revision of the access requirements for univergities could Sug 
re meaningful if the entire system of post-compulsory school eC oee ten, , 
e universities, were re-organised, 


a: Reséafch and teaching 


Pa 
The unity of research and teaching is, at least as a postulate, a 

gonstituent characteristic of the universities; itis’an essential com- 
ponent of the identity of the university and, ‘at least for part of the 
student population, a claim to university education, 
This unity of teaching and research should be guaranteed not only 
‘in general, but also through chairs and departments. It implies that 
most university teachers are scientists at the same time. The decisive 
criterion for, the selection of teachers is their contribution to research, 
’ The: postulate for the unity of teaching and research, however, is 

Foy to conflict, with certain aspects of scientific ‘development and above 
all with the remilrements of mass education at the universities: 


-. The instruction through scientists sieves be rather expensive 
in the case of large studertt figures. On the other hand, the taach- 
ing staff*has constantly: fewer, possibilities of fulfilling Bosak 

, because it is6 overburdened with teaching responsibilities and — 
 particularly»with examinations and administrative work, 

- The process of shifting research to research facilities outside 4 
the universities’ as \well asathe international division of labour 

yvithin research forces thetpniversities to assume a purely recep- 
tive attitude in many reseirch areas. ’ : 

- <The possibility of student participation in the research process 
is obviously decreasing as the student figures are growing. 


Programmes that envisage such a division of labour within the 
university or an institutional separation of research and teaching are 
thus gaining in 4nportance, However, there exists no developed formula 
for the solution of this problem, but prospects for soluttans.ean be seen 
if one starts from the fact that different stages of the integration of re- 
searc anh teaching are possiblg within the entire institution. Especial- 
ly the identity of training and research fagilities would not have to be 
guaranteed for all educatidnal institutions. The extent of instruction 
through scjentists c be différentiated (unity of ‘science ‘and research: | - 

_ scientific professional trairfing and education through:science; research 
is only a part of the scientific activities) if the various types of studies 
and sections of studies are taken into consideration. 
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“at could be soaetbial to realize the unity of research and teaching in. 
various ggerées, 1.63.5 accor ding to the different educational aims of 
study programmes and ség tions of studies. ‘Lhe unity of research and . 
training facilities would h aye to be guaranteed only on the level of the 
entire institution. A decisive eriterion delineating” scientific training. 
‘and’ education from other egiky: ational possibilities is fhe ae The 
university is the teaching estahlishment that apples -' ith a minNnum 
time lag - the advances in scie ‘tific knowledge to tr aining; it imparts 
the fundamental knowledge conc erning the prer cquisites#of science and 
scientific methods. Asa minimum, programme, these characteristics 


ofaniversity education and training Wwoutd' Constitute. the decisive criteria "i 
for the definition of the ffeld of non-university pos t-second: iry training, 
The difference between university and non-university post-secondary 


 educatiop ail be a difference ‘by degree rather than by prinéiple in all 


‘ 


_the spec ic ‘Characteristics of univer Sity: studies (General University 
“Studiés: Act, Sec.1) and in their ettects’ ‘On the organization of studies, 
The individual post-secondary educational programmes withave to be 
classified according to the various stages in which the general principles 
of ‘university studies are realized, Also, the ; tudies will have to be 
oriented more than ever before toward prptes: oo usefulness. The 
integration of -u je rsity education into lligy tional system . 
will be intensified by fyitilling tas csin thoct mM of adult education and 
further education: “of seoond: iry Behe machi: ten. through new forms of | 
studies, Thus, the probleh of the ; “MStitutic noi hasks of the various é 
training programmes wil! lose in fimpor tance ; 

‘On the whole, it istf.process in Ww hie, eon, the one hand, the status 
dimension of university education is Yvedue cat in favour of the qualifica- 


l 


tion dimension, :ind in which, ‘on the other: ‘and, non-university training 


programmes, too, will increasingly become scientific, 
kK 4 : 7 
‘ | 
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The development of tertiary educ: tion up to the beginning of 1980's 
will have to be character ized mainly by féur priority items: 2 


.1) coping witli the rising ‘number af students by expansion and 

; rationalization measures; : a : 

2): the continuation of the study reform und the introduction of an 
experimental phase in the fields of cducation and training; 

3) the fnaterial exccution of the: puenn itional reform: in all its 
aspects; ar ‘ ey 

4) the beginning of planning long-ter m “eh: nges. % 


: * F 
’ : ‘ a) 
7,2.1, Demand for study places up ‘to 1980 : ‘ . 
The aim of educational policy - Which is demand-oriented from 
the satiate point of view —.is open access to the institutions of 
a rT | — : 
a ~— Od : 
"3 ° « 7é 97 * .e ar, . * 
rd : ct ae 
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sdf the pTesent form-of acquiring the erititlement to 

f6p of higher learning’ is maintained, the training and 
education yilities offered are usually oriented to the demands of * 
secocndary- ehool graduates. The estimate of the educational demand: 
om the basis of the number ,of secondary-school graduates and transfers ° 
to institutions of higher, learning is limited only to regular degree stud- 
tes, : 


The University, Report 1972 contains estimates as‘to the prospective ie 
‘number of students registering’ for the first time and as iv thé total num- 
ber of students, The first calculating method is based on those numbers 
of secondary school graduates w hich would result if the school expansion , 
programme of the federal Ministry of Education and Art were realized, ' 

taking into #ccount 20% “more pupils than actually envisaged, 

The second. method is based on a 30% mar gin, the third’one on the 
7th estimate of dacdndary school graduates, which was carried out by 
the Federai Ministry of Education and Art and mainly extrapolated the 
pupil numbers without taking the planned school buildings into hecount, 

The fourth estimate was prepared by Josef Steindl, Institute of 
Ecenomic Research, on the basis of various assumptions, making use 

mainly af extr apolations, * 

Since 1967 transfer rates have been collected, broken down by types 
of secondary schools and by the sex of the pupils, and have been extrap- 
olated for the prognosis, All cstimates were based on the HESUIND HOR 
that the entire school system remains unchanged, ** . 

a ‘Untess major changes are effected in,the secondary schools and if 
the institutions of higher learning retain theif attractiveness, between 
12,000 and 18, 000 secondary school graduates per winter semester will + 
embark upon university education by the beginning of the 1980's, If the 
study conditions do not decisively change, the total number of Austrian 
students will amount to approximately 80, 000-90, 000. 

Estimate I, based on the estimate of the number of students regis- 

at ‘tering forthe first time (Stcindl 1972), leads to the same figure for 

# -4" 1980 as the two sp: ice oriented estimates, namely, about 80, 000, 

Estimate IV vields mucth higher figures, i,e.4 as many as 91, 000: 
Austrian degree studenis are assumed to study at Austrian universities 
in 1980,'81. On the basis of an evaluhtion of the different estimates of 


wi 


é 


* + students registering for the*first time as contained in the University ad 
Report 1972 we ser see that the number of Austrian regular degree | ; 
cea ks in any"%ase rise above 80,000. - - ; og 

vn, . so ’ 
he ; rs s ; : 
, a , . ' ti? 


7 ; ‘i 

-€ . Josef Steindl, ‘Vorausschatzuny der in die Hochschulen neu Eintreténden und der 

z Studenten’, Institut fur Wirtschafsforschung, manuscript; ‘for the Federal Ministry of Educa - 
) tion-and Research, Vienna “Fov2 5 the Then Report 1972 took into sone only 


» the computarion which Steind! cated shighestdstimate” 
7 * at details of the avemiads are cescribed in the t niversity Report 1972 2 (p.' 48), 
4 a s we ; . 7 
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Table 1, ESTIMATE QE: THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS REGISTERING FOR THE FIRST TIE UP/TO 1981 ! 
, Wad hd Yantt Al AML LAY Ae Cab a ti 
fy +! (AUSTRIANQREGULATHDEGREE STUDENTS) Ee 
. \ oe 0 
; oe 3. go -%. 2 a ‘ ne co 
‘ he , , 4 5 . ae xs : RY ’ 
¢ . ‘ 1 . 4 ; 
‘ ; ¢ . _ | 
P*  ESYISATE GE THE SOMBER OF STUDENTS REGISTERING 8 Bn THE ELST Tae . ’ ae, 
ot ‘ fi, 
; Te) SPACES IRIENTED ESTIMATE 
ACLORD it SPACES a ec rf WOR Ne TO "th ESTIMATE iat AC const "4 Cray 
«OF SECPNDARY SCHANE GA a | ‘eMEraypnay scHan or 
ae. + CADUATES OF THE FEDERAL gee 
' | ao 8 © A MMMSTRYOBEDECATION AND ART PEs 
: » : . ' os \ Jf A ‘ 
WITH os Paul + OWE. MARGIN . a 4 
‘ ‘ . 1 : i 7 
WOTAL | gALE FEMALE | [TAL [SAME 4) FEMALE J Total 


3,900 9.800 | 3,900} 3,900 | 9,800) Gold | 3433} 1007 
4 " toy U9 ; 


| tases A : . 
, : . | a iy oF al eee i Es og we Ae A 
UMTD/TO eseeeevee | 6,000] 4, 400, ty 6,300.) 4,400 | 10, 700 6,300 F 4400 | 10,700 | O67 thay “J0),493:, 

’ | . aR | : , ' ) | a = he | i . {er ‘ ‘! , : ' oe 
VOTG/TT ceceseucee | 7,000] 4,900 ng 7,000 | 4,900° 7 11,900 |. 7,000 § 4,900.) 11,900) 7,344" | 4,102: 1, Age 
a an ie eer fo. te 
. : : : ' , ae tf. yt i _ ‘ ‘ ce . 
' ' = . : a ree e rs 
L9TT/TB veaesecece | ty HO00 | 4,500.7 11,900} 7300) 4,600] F100 | 7,600) Hy 2007 12,500 Fe er faded 12,189) 

+ ‘ Is ' ae 

_s a ' oe oe | btn _ Spey lek 
1918/19 sveeeeesee | 1,300: Moo LT, 700 | 7,800" “4,600 | 12,200 | 3,290. ' 5,700 | 13,900 | \o2g" | 49K |e, 12) 
<< TOTO 8D svcesnnaat Bre 4,300 7 L400. ae 4,700 | 12,200 | 8,800 | 6,400 | 15,200.) 8992 f S193 | Ud, 125 * 

ne ie al | it | 
. ' ‘y ee ¢ 
1980/81 cessessees <a AA00 11,400} 7,500 | 4,800} 12,800 | 8,500, 7,400 $16,900 | 9466 foe 5;560 | 15,26 
é = 1 , . | ‘ : . y 
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Table 2, 


ESTIMATE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS UP TO 1981 
(AUSTRIAN REGULAR DEGREE penis 


a 


male 
I female 
total 


male 7 
T= female 
: gotal 


+ male 
I = female 
total 


“male 
IV femate 
total 


male 
female 
tot 


“37, 000 
14, 700 
31, 700 


39, 600 
17,100 
56, 700 
39, 600 
17, 100 
36, 700 
39, 600 
17, 100 
56, 700 
35,260 
13,982 
| 49, 242 


an 


I based on the estumate of secondary schpol graduates carried out by Steand’ in lut2)* 


. 38, 900 
16,200 
54, 100 
41,600 

“19, 300 
60, 900 


41, 600 
19,300 
60, 900 


41, 600 
19,300 
60, 900 


37, 247 
14,958 
52,199 


-65, 700 


11, 100 
17,800 
59, 200 


44, 000 
21, 700 
65,700 - 


44, 000 
21,700 


44, 000 
21,700 
65, 700 


39,783 
16, 842 


56, 625 


tl: based on the space -oriented estimate of secondary schodl graduates -20% inargin), 


i: estima pe, of total nuinber of students by Steind! Ly72, 
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44,000 
19, 500 
63, 500 


16, 600 
23,300 


69,900 


46,800 
23,400 
70, 200 


46, 900 
24,000 
70, 900 
42,507 
18,428 
60, 935 


bas 


47, G00 
27,300 
BS, 300 
AS, 900 


1,500 
73,400 


49,400 
24,800 
74,200 


50,200 
26, 600 
76, 800 
45, 486 


20, 116 
65, 602 
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00, 200 
23, 200 
73,400 
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53, 600 


24, 200 
78, 800 


, 900 


53, 400 
26, 800 
80, 200 
58, 000 
33, 000 
91, 000 


51,900 
23,608 


45, 508 
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ESTIMATE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF $ TUDENTS UPL TO 1981 : 
: (Austrian regular degree students) . , 
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€, 2s The prospective number of Austrian regular degree students will 
; be higher than 80, 000 if the number of secondary school graduates 
keeps rising as over the past ten years - no matter.how much space is 
offered - and if the proportions of secondary school graduates entering . 
higher education and the staying-on rates of students at she universities 
remain constant, . 

‘The first OECD Country Review (1965) did not contain an estimate 
of the total number of students, but a preview as to the number of study 

. beginners, The Review underestimated - for the > early 1970's - the 
actual number by more than 30% per year, 

If one looks at atl the estimates one has to consider ig th the figures 

_ computed refer to students, The number of studies pursued is,. of 
‘course, even highér, since one student may enroll ih geveral study - 
programmes at the same time; if the present situation remains un- 
‘changed the number of studies pursued will he about 2-3% higher than | 
the number of, students, ‘ 

The prospective increase in the number of a iienia in Austria 
corresponds to that assumed for a number of European countries for 
Jhe 1970's, The projected growth rates in. student figures for the 
Federal Republic of Germany, to give ong example, are approximately 
the same as those pointed out by model IV, 

The percentage of students (share of Austrian regular degree’ 
Students in the entire population ‘aged 18 to under 26 years) will amount” 
to 7,1 in 1976 and already 8,5 in. 1980 accordin® to the lowest estimate: 
If the highest estimate should apply, the percentage’ of students waule 
be as high as 10,3 in 1980 as opposed to 5,6 in 1971, . 

Any possible changes in the study flows would, of course, affect . 
the total number of students. The le statistical material available on ‘ 
gtudents studying according to ther hew studies Acts shows that ‘students. - 
are likely to require somewhat less time for their studies under the 
new regulations than under the old ones, 


” 


7.2.2, Expansion and rationalization of tertiary education 


The quantitative as well as qualitative expansion of the tasks to be 
fulfilled by the university will require a further expansion of universities 
. which, hewever, will not suffice in view of the trémendous increase in - 
‘ costs, In the future, rationalization measures will haye to.be taken 
more than ever before, It will no longer suffice to incrgpse the efficiency 
of the universities by simply providing for more personn¢l : and material. i 
resources,.. In the next few years the expansion of the uni vésities, too,, 
will. have to be oriented to the principle of rationalizatio «more than 
> ever before, The guiding principle for the years tg come tust be first 
‘and foremost the expansion of the existing facilities, New facilities ee.” 
possible only under special circumstances, If new sfudy programmes’ , 
which already exist at‘one or several universities are to be instituted Fone 
the utilization of the available training and education tapacities partiould egy « 
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has to be taken into consideration. The costs of new buildings, facil . 
- ities, etc., must be .juxtaposed to those of an’ expansion of the existing 
capacities. - Economy takes precedence over. the regional supply with . 
. educational institutions: {= 9 a 2 a . 
. The establishment of chairs and‘departments must be oriented more,: . + 
than ever before to the demand for training and educational facilities. 
The primary task will be to provide fora sufficient number of high-. 
quality courses as prescribed for the respective study programmes, It. 
will be necessary to examine in each ieee Oa if new facilities are 
-* absolutely required, whereby the existing capatities have to be taken. 
"into account, ‘Only if a decisive innovatory impulse for teaching and-  ~ 
research can be expected will it be possible to’ disregard these princi- 
ples. 


ay 


It will be of decisive importance to optimally utilize the existing 
_capagity. The primary task is Je optimize the utilization of material 
resources, This concerns questions of the university organisation on 
the one hand, while, on the other, the traditional forms and principles 
‘ of the distribution of these resources ~ and also of the personnel - 
will have to be reviewed, More than ever before the distribution of 
resources within the universities will have to be oriented to tasks and 
efficiency. This possibly also implies the reduction of allocations of 
‘resources in fields which are decreasing in importance. The prereq- 
uisite is ‘A detailed planning at the individual universities based on 
priorities in the fields of research and teaching. Adequate planning 
contains also the possibility for a new distribution of resources; in any 
case, reason will have to be given for the individual requests submitted 
by the universities within the scope of sugh planning.’ ee 
The evaluation and optimization ofthe spatial distribution will be ; 
based, for example, on the data collected. on the available space, 
utilization and disfributioa, which will. be continugusly. extrapolated 
from now on, : . ae * 


The more rational utilization of c4pacity w, be of primary impor- 


tance with a view-to the teaching requirements; the aim should be an 
optimal utilization of training capacities. Th aspect of a regional 
distribution will have tb move to the backgroufd, An evenutilization of 
capacitres at the individual univérsities will‘be necessary. Perhaps it 
will no longer.be possible to fully take the;stugy applicants’ preferences 
for certain university towns into consideration, é : 
_ Regional and institutional concentration of study programmes possibly 
_ includes the discontinuation of certain study programmes, 
“-.. « Expansion of space i . 

The: expansion of universities is based on the "Long-term Develop- 

ment Programme for the Construction of Universities" of July 1972. * 


. 


* — BuAdesministerium fur Wissenschaft und Forschung, Langerfristiges Entwicklungs~ ” 
programm fur den Hochschulbau, Vienna 4972. 
a 7 i. ‘ : : 
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“For 1980 the programme lists a total demand. ee useful area of 
a 925, 000 wm” This me: dhs that ‘a furthet expansion ‘by about 400; 000 m2 
*’ is required ip to 1980, The programme envisages\ very large areas | 
“ mainly for the teghrlical universities ‘ for the naturé science depart- 
ments and for the Faculty of Medici eC, : 


BY SPE CL AL 1Z ED AREAS 


ae: irae 
“A wdqumanities —,. 


Ce ee er 


Natural Sciénces 


150,006 


Tae ee 


ar Technology, mining and inet ee : 
a *  WETIOUMEUTE 5 csieoek aves hoonact los ' 450, 000 
& | «Law, ‘sovial and economic Sc iences 80,000, '- 
-. Medicine, iniclpding veter inar Vv 2 lay 
MCKICING +5, ob ees oxseeee Sarele-Serore'er -165, 00 
ie ae ; : a9 
. “Total, ee rrr 925, 00 es 
al ae . ae oh 
Revisions in actting priorities by spediatized ar das may team “- 
, necessary becduse of changing conditions, NOs 


The values (m®/student) for the. various speciglized areas Will have 
to be: constantly tested for their v “itlidity. The present building projects 
will completely shistinate the space deficit in ‘the humanitids and! law, 
social and ecfomic sciences, ‘In the natiral sciences the deficit can” 
be reduced by appro“smately two-thirds; at‘the faculties of medicine’ 
by 50%, At the technical universities » for which a Very high space - 

» + demand has heen computed, the defie sit can be reduced by approximately 
one-third. , 


” F oa ¥ 


I SPA@K UNFICEE BY SPECIALIZED AREAS 


— 


8 . ' : , : SPACE DEFICIT 


M® NET USEFUL AREA 
‘ extecsa Le Be cate, : 
Humanities ....... cc cee ee cee eee 26, 000 
Nattiral sciences... ..0....... - 62,000 
Technology 4 oi sceseseesZevccee, 326,000  * 
* ‘Law, social and economic sciences 46, 000 


98, 000 


If one assumes that the existing sities ratios are maintained, the 
demand for posts of all entegories would incrense tr RPaeneeualy by the 
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beginning of 1580, It would be necessary to eee ne for a total of . 

- 400-600 ‘addition: \ professorships by 1981, “including posts for associate’ 
professq q.under 3ec, 10 of the. University Organization Act, During 
the ‘game eriod the ‘number of assistantships would have Jo | he incséased 
“by 2, 000"3, 000, that of the non-scientific personel by 1, 000-2, 000, 

- . Such an increase in the number of authorize posts is difficult to 
achieve, Permanent increases will be possible only if the posts are 

. distributed inYsuch a way that the differences\in the number of: personnel 
available for the individual specialized fields and universities can be 
-balanced, Therefore, the allotment of posts avill* have to be task- and 
-efficiency-oriented to an increasing degree, «It will .bé possible to allot 
posts. to individual éducational and administrative institutions only after 
the acthal and probable efficiency of the fnstitution ata given number of 
-personnel has been examined, : 

Difficulties in inc reasing the number of Lareéunel result from the 
necessity of further utilizing the "pool'' of young scientists which has - 
Ai been @onsiderably 1 ‘resorted to. -because of the tremendous ex- ~ 

pansion in the field of higher education over the past few years, Insuf- 

; oon qualification might be the consequence in. indiyidual cases, ‘ 

4 In order td relieve the teaching staff, an intensifiad expansion in, 

the number of . administrative personnel is ‘envisaged. Particularly. th 
large-scale departnients provided ‘for in the University Organisation 
‘Act will constitute a prerequisite for a’ rational use of better qualified 

‘administrative personnel also on. the departmental level,’ . . 


‘Expansion of libraries , ye a 
The present uncoo'rdinated’ ‘system of university libraries, faculty 
libraries and departmental libraries aj the universities is to be replaced ' 
by a coordinated and integrated librar system organised adcording to J 
+ uniform principles and on the basis of the latest findings in the field of 
library. science, In view of the steadily increasing productiop of scien- 
® tific literature, such a new system should help to rovfeye members of 
- the teaching staff in their administrative tibrary-work; ; furthermore, 
» it should gtiarantee, by the rational use of the limited funds avaijable 
for scientific-literature, that the university members be sufficiently ahd 
rapidly supplied with the literature required for teaching and research, 
but also for study purposes, . 
This objective is to be achieved hy a.coordinated acquisition: policy 
‘and a ‘bettey use of the available library holdings on the basis of « ‘eentral 
indexes and a flexible placement of books, This approach will perm t. 
fast access.to topical literature, Holdings that are no longer or onl 
rarely used can be stored in central depots, whereby teaching an re- 
search would be relieved. In this: context one has to take into consid- 
eration that the book andthe periodical are no longer the only means«of 
providing scientific information, There are also a humber of othen,’. 
above all audio-visual, media which.will play an increasingly important 
role in the future, In addition, le is no longer possible for the individual 


/ 


scientist to survey the entire literature even of his own subject; a fact 
which necessitates a differentiated access to literature anda selective 
communication of information, These tasks, howeve cannot be*ful- 
filled without using the most up-to-date technical facilities, which 

- canbe economical only in large-scale systems... “ 

, It will be necessary to reduce or eliminate the disadvantages of 

_uncoordinated.university library systems without having to give up the 
advantages, narhely, the proximity of BpPelah: library facilities to the - 


A 
_ } 


teaching and research facilities, « a, 
‘ The following objectives are to be achigved ir in order to increase, 


\library efficiency: : _ Ja 8 


a) concerning the further development of library, ‘holdings’. * 
- setting of priorities: 
- coordination, particularly. in 1 the acquisition of periodicals, 


%; 


f The prerequisites are central records, which at the same 
time facilitate the access fo certain titles. Uniform rules 
is for the nominal cataloguing at all libraries concerned will . 
; ; 3 help to achieve this task, 
, b) concerning the access to literature 
, + = expansf?on of central literature records; 


Sd - specific information (e. g., through coed services). 


c) concerning the acquisition of literature 
= accelerated cataloguing of books; ; 
- open-shelf placement; ! 
- reduction of waiting time if books are ordered from, the depot; 
- expansion of the lending service and telex networks of the 


libraries. : 
a a 
“These objectives are té be achieved by: ae 
integration “within the individual universities) ; 
‘coordination and cooperation between all scjentific libraries of 
Austria; 
> description of library functions; 
- utilization of outside services (at home and@abroad); 
- ‘re-organisation and expansion of existing facilities such as the 
central catalogues; 
- documentation services; 
- provision of spatial prerequisites for 
4) a rational working prodess; 
ii). an optimal user Service; 
- improvement of the internal organisation; 
- use of techmical facilities; . ; 
- rational ie personnel; , ras 
- improvement of the trainifg and specific further education of 
the library personnel; 
- creation of the necessary legal bases (University Organisation 
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Expansion of EDP in the fields of dministyation, research 
and teaching , ; a vn 
» "Ag laid down inthe law, the main t§sks-of the university computing . 


centres relate to teaching, research, university administration and - 
scientific library and documentation systems, The planning of the 
future development of EDP in the scientif¥c academic realthis facilitated . 
* by the fact that at present each Austrian ihstitution of higher : : 
‘-has-an inter-faculty’ computing centre whith is responsible for the 
specific planning, coordination Aud contro} of all EDP matters concerte 
ing tRe universities, Since 1970 the main instrument for medium-term 
planning has been a two-year prognosis.of the quantitative demand, Its: 
main itemisa trend.extrapolation of the user statistics per university, ° 
Thus, ,it has so far been possible to localize demand peaks and to 
initiate measures in time, The establishment. of-a computer network, 
consisting.of two large-scale computers, in the Vienna area has, for 
instance, helped to improve - for the next few years - the situation it - ~ 
_ a region which comprises about 50% of all Austrian students and uni- , - 
versity departments, . a ° r 
. Together with the advance in the hardware technology and with the i 
development and differentiatign of software products, but also ecu 
of the diversification of individual tasks, the qualitative user profiles 
* in the scientific academic realm have developed very heter ogeneouSly, ‘ 
~ Quantitative demand prognoses alone will thus‘not suffice in the fiture ° 7 
for decisions as to investments in the university EDP sector. - However, 
. acgorditeyo the empirical material available,’ Vienna, Graz, Ling and 
ine aack, Wee “academic centres", will be those four main places” 
where large-scale computers with sufficient capacity will be available 
for quantitative demand peaks (computing. time and capacity). “Thus, a 
large proportion of EDP activities which result from aes and, 
development", namely. about 70° of the entire volume of activities, ss. 
can be fulfilled. _ Since research and development’ tasks. are geneWally 
ngt bound to certain time limits for their completion smaller universities 
or institutions outside, too, can share the services of the four large-, ° # 
scale computing centres with reasonable, response times. * The situati6n 
will be improved for,external users by the'gradual expansion of terminal *% 
. (\ networks around the existing four junctions, whereby the possibility of 
ete teleprocessing will be offered. Loot , 

Most of the teaching tasks or activities in the fiéld of university ° 
administration have to be fulfilled within a certain’ period of time 
Furthermore, the respective educational aims would require that-the amt 
student be guaranteed. access to ‘the comiputer as far as possibl jn EDP 

@ practicals, etc. ° on . 7 : 

For EDP-intensive study programmes ‘(e. a informatics) a certai , 

. decentralization of EDP intelligence-will be rgquired in addition to the 
existing large-scale computing centres (e. g. information-scienkgs come 

% puting centres (e.g. information-science computing cores for hagiwes: 
related pxacticals, intelligent data stations for student training, et 
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d- demands toa greater extent.. This applies in particular to 


re ‘The tasks insthe flelds- of nanivensity administration": and “brary and 
+ . documentati n systems" are dgcasionally bound to certain time limits 
wand atso require large mass memories for the storhge of the necessary pe 
data banks, This presupposes the establishment and reservation of 
spetialmass memories,’ which can, however,- be concentrated in one a 
7 university town, The Technical University of Vienna and the University w 
' of Vienna have EDP. installations that are by far the largest and most * 
efficient in the entire scientific @cademic realm: witth due consideration 
_of the technicat and organisational possibilities it is planned to concen- 
trate EDP activities concerning the university administration at the 
‘Technical University of Vienna and those concerning the "library and 
documentation systems''.a ihe University of Vienha,. . U 
«Furthermore, the accéss to the data banks or to programme li-, 
« braries over major distances necessitates the rapid expansion of .-- 
technical communication facilities between the various university com- 
puting centres, .The internatidnal trend toward reduced hardware costs 
‘ has enhancefl the possibilities of a somewhat more geherous establish- 
‘ ment of intelligent te ran equipment that weuld alsa peda 
ield of 
proagss control computers, where already today the use of Eee ? 
process control computers permits a Ane OMIAStUNsDE OEE ES: -dependent » ee 
pal ne processing, : 7S 
edium-tefm aim is the establishment ef an * Austrian computer 


‘nety = hich constitutes a technical and economically optimal halance ees 


~_ pepWveen the high degrée of decentralization of scientific users andthe 


eed for technical and organisational! concentration in the operation of 
EDP installations, Especially for the field- of ‘résearch such @ com- 
puter network will be of: great impoitgnte, as this is the only guarantee 
for an optimal access to the e entire hardware and software facilities 
available in Austria, The fundamentals for -planning an Austrian com= __ 
puter network in the scientific’ academic reat will be elaborated by the m 
:  Ingtitute for{nformatign Processing of the Austrian Academy of Sciences 
‘in-cogperation with the International Institute for Applied System Analysis 
" "ani the respective Austrian ansveretly departments, " ‘ 
af 
é rationalization of teaching and instruction will require more 
“ atin nm It vemains to be revitwed which;opportunities ‘are offered, ° ; 


“patfbnalization of teaching and instruction 


aos 
te 


, te, eee ahd will be necessary inthe following areas: ’ ; a3 
. = st - cooperation. and « oer of the pnatys dual e@ucational om N 
iS. * «facilities; ~ a z , 


= wee division of labour among the teaching” staff; a , 

, '- testing of newfeaching methods that require fewer teacherg; 

ied Perera A qualitative jncr ges in the teaching ey 
an cértain administratize tasks; * 

c perfarmanck, 2 . 
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& i * ‘ ’ e. 
; rationalization of. teaching and instruction will be an essential .;- - 
aspect ‘of the continued study reform in several respects: , a 


es _o testing untraditional forms of ulilversity training incurring lower 
” costs; - , - — oS is 
» = didactic innovations; ‘ ca 
- constant review of the contents of tr aining and cducation with : 

. regard to their necessityt 


Mes evaluation of the "rationality" of. qualification levels, je v3 fees rae 


of, ed 

Spe Finally, the academic success of seen! will also hava; ec: 

ensured by the integration effects of an educationa] reform w W a 
' mainly. have to ‘concentrate on the encouragement of primary. sniéfivations. 
The increase imthg academic succe$s, .i,c., an increase’ Aircécss 

‘rates as well'as a rediction in the duration df studies, is an; §mportant 
responsibility. For this purpose the study flow stati stitg.ttie being 

expanded, At present, some investigations into the. xegSons for study 
failures are being carried out which ahould peciat the'weighting of the 


causes, + . ; e 
The large. percentage of study | failures, as dentonstrated by the 
drop- -out rates, indicates for example - even without weighting - that . * 


the problem of study failures must be considered to be alsoa problem’ , 
of the institutions and not only of the individual student. ; 

“In solving this ‘issue a close interdependence betwecn the teaching 
efficiency of the institutions of higher learning and the academic succcss 
of students mustebe assumed g exist, a of 

Positive measures’ to-raise the academic success of students are 
the following: ‘ a 


a 


. 


“ 


- facilitating the change-over frénq_gecondary schools me the - 
“| requirements of univerSity studies; r 
- proving academic counselling to avoid the oie of a wrong 
/s ny dee and to inform about the geneFal and specific 
requirements af certain studies; 
- irhproving coursing on the requirements of alent, and - 
- increasing }he % of-learning aids. . 


It will be necessary 'to examine the extent to which the academig 
success of the individual student can be increased outside formalized: 
teaching by training him in learning techniques as s well as in method 
of sgientific work, by the promotien of n forms of learning, e.g. * 
‘informal work groups, >and by: counselling. : 

2 
7.2.3. Gontinuatior?of the study reform and expansion of the training 
\ programmes otered at institutions of higher learning +. 
In 


addition to expansion and rationalization, the develonment of 
; pinnae aed learning will have to centre around the peoruneg a 
of the study keform and the expangion of the education offered at uni- 


‘versities, _ ’ . “A 4 of 
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- The programme of continuing the study reform is closely connected 
with the above-mentioned development. perspectives, and a nuinber of 


other aie oe ets re co 
1). orientation of univérsity pland}nj 
2) rationalization of teaching pd: 
3) heterogeneity: ‘of the qualjtay ¥e. Hi Weational demaad; ‘ 
4) . heterogeneity of the stuc a ation’ with meavees to thelr social 
“""  baokgrounds; - i gta VG 
5) differentiated requirements ‘Sane labour market; * 3 
6) partial social disintebraston of certain parts of the student popula- 


* 


a! . + 
Withe educational devadnd: 
Reteluction; +" 


: tion; bi ae sees 
i so ' 
7) | high drop-qut rates and: long anedden ‘of. studies; . 
» ~ 8) involvement of new target groups in university educatioy - under 
, the aspects of equal opportunities and adult education; +; “A 
‘ ip) importance of.new educatiqnal objectives, . oo , 
The The continuatioh of the study reform , ie a \ 


The legal reform of regular degrée studies is virtually comple . 
However,. the Sa cae of the Stidies Acts and the General University 
Studies Act have not yet been fully implemented in all areas, The basic 
concept of the study reform. is not that of.a lintited reform, but provides” 
for a ‘constant adaptation process to nev requirdnents, Other aspects’ 
of the university refarm, such as rationafization of teaching and instruc- * 
tion, are also important for the continuation of the study reform, 

& A reform of university studies-is not a one-time event:. it cals 
for a constant adaptation of the study regulations’ to changed conditions, + 
above all, to the progress of sciente and new professional requirements, 
For thig purpose we need a continuous flow of/ relevant information with- — 
in and outside the realm of higher education. New techniques must be, 
developed for the interpretation and continuous evaluation of such data. ° 

’ Specific agencies must be entrusted with these tasks in order to guarantee ~ 
that the relevant conclusions will immediately lead to amendments of 
the Study regulations and thus help to improve the actual course of studies, 
The collection and pecessing of data PReRupperes however, ', gertaih” Be 

\ administrative reforms, : 
As cohcerns diploma studies the following can have to be made: 


es - continuous revision of cu! curricula vitae to new ‘scientific findings. 
and methods .and the requirements e labour market; 
- increased usability. of education and training with regard to. sub- 


“ ject matter and the actual-tmplementation of educational objectives): 
( 4 


. The explanatory notes to the General Univefsity Studies Act list a 
Z number of such educaonal objectives, : a 
In the future, the emphasis will have to shift from the avaifabjlity 
" of factual knowledge to the capability and readiness t®learn and to ~ : 
= apply new, findings. . to, be ai a methods andechaiques 
a 3 : 
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to apply scientific findings, they must ‘learn the nciples of interdisci- a 
plinary-teamwork, and acquire‘thé ability to cr#titally formulate problems 
ant find new solutions for them, The problems:caused by the use of 

’ scientific Endings extend also to the consequences of the application of , 

, scienc&, ‘mn the future, it will be indispengable to establish a closer 
relation between university education and practicak needs and profes- 
sional requirements. This appHes in partiéular to-the tntroductiogot 
new ‘diploma studies, 

These new studies will usually be chatactedizea by ‘a omen 
as to professional fields rather than scientific disciplines, Cons equent- 

ite ly, mew study programmes will overtap to a large degree than so far, 
’” New study programmes that develop out of the differentiation process 
within a discipline will have to be closely investigated as. to the extent’ 

, to which the educational contents of the original study programme are, } 
actually needed. 

Under the General Universite Studies Act the acientific character 
of doctoral studies should be ‘further emphasized, They are full-time _ 
studies witha high scientific standard, Their main function is the train-. 
ing of the young scientists for the university and for extra-university a 

y research, Doctoral studies, however, "imp%yt only to a limited extent’ 
the specialization necessary for the respectivéprofessional careers 
New forms of studies, designed to further specialization sto subjett 
‘matter and future professions, e. Boe lana studies, mee be 
tested. ras ’ a4 

. The Gener’l, Unjversity Studies Act also stipulates that the uni- 

versity has to, educate graduates in such a way that they can assume 
. special, political and social responsibility, These educational objectives 
imply the universities’ responsibility for political education; .atpresent, 

REWEVER, the university fulfillg: Ahis task only. to awery’ limited. extent, 

* ° The political behaviour of dfeastudgnts is generally characterized. 

by disinterest and oo On the other hand, however, extreme 
political attitudes arise out of a olkrization of students' and univer- 
sity teachers’ attitudes, The frequently changing ideologies of the social 
and political student movements Show how difficult it is*for the students 

- to find a standpoint that correspogds to reality, + . 

+ The universiti¢s' tasks in respect of political education must not be 
‘understood in the s se ofa political and sdealogical engagement of » 
the’ universities, 
tet *../sPrecilence must He given tp | discussion: with a view to’ their future 

_ hae onan and social ositions the student$ should acquire a better 

ot ication of socio-po cal events and developments... For scien- ~ 


titling oe 


tific ¢ducation, this means a ssion of the relation between science 
and’ politics and the ecgnomic and social utilization of science and sci- 
entific qualification, BNnteratin the students into,decision-m aking 
processes Within the univ rsity, the students should be dble to develop ~ 
their ability and willingness to participate and share responsibilities. “~~ 
. Generally speaking, the offerings in the ’Hochschulkurse'™ and “ 
e "Hochs chiallehrginge” are rather limited ‘at present, hu will be.an "= 
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impestant task of the universitics to reduce this ‘doficit in the field of 
adult education, post-graduate studies and further education of students» 
and graduates, | Sip 

An exchange of information between universities that have already © 
some expertence, with augh. programmes and those that have not will. 
play an important role, ‘ 

. A reform of didagtice will be an fmportant tool for the continuation 
Pep thie study refarm. and the ‘ratfonallzation of teaching and instruction, 

University didactics allows for a scientific. approach to the reform; 


' thus didactics plays an impéftant role in university organisation and is 


essential for the. self- realization of teachers and students. It. shoul 
“agsist above all in the development of curricula and teaching metho 
«Furthermore, it should help prepare scientists for ‘future teaching 


; activities and allow for an analysis of student expe tations as to Bub- « 


‘ject matter, University didactics should not be unde\stood as.a meta-. 
acience of teaching and the selection of subject matte . It 18 a field of 


a 


the social sclences and deals with the cognitive procegps at the university « 


level and consequently with the concept of qualification Itsclf, This 
integration into the practical context of qualification objectives and | 
study practice is essential since a reduction of university didactics to 
pure methodology would be senseless; {t would reduce it to a hybrid 


control ideology of the entire teaching process, (See the planned estab- "* ; 
lishment of departments for univpraity didactiEg in the government bill. . 


ote 
‘ 


of a, University Organisation Act), SLOTS He ee 
The study commissions. will con{inuc to play a decisive role in the? ,, 


study reform, Vor this purpose the commission members must receive 


furthér training, ‘The possibility of a low-cost unburegucratic fuforma- 
tion eee of the commiuston members should hen fentgated. 


7,2.4, Second phase of the gtudy reform , oa. 


The reform of the present regular studies has been coné luded ng. 
concerns the legal foundations, Now the reform has to be ‘inp legaantedl? 
‘Then, a second phase of the study refortn will have to be Initlated ‘in 


‘order to expand the education offered at the universities, This; expan. : 


sion will have to be examined tn the light of all education and trating 
funetions of the univer Hitless’ professional training, rec rultment ‘of! 
young sclentists, educ atlon thr ough seience and the further edugatton: 
atuniversities, : 

“The conerete types, ‘ihe scope and institutional bases of- those 1 new 
educational programmes will have to be discussed within the realin of 
educational policy, Such a discussion will probably include all aspocts 


of. the: structure of university training, {.¢., access, duration of tepin- 


ing, professtonal orientation of the training programmes, partle ination 


in university studies, teaching and studying techniques, “degree of. Ape, 1s 
clalfzation of the ¢r ‘fulhing programmes, qualifications, proof of ‘he demic 


succosH, tfc post thors af research In training, cte, ate 
pe 2 ae tates . 
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It Is necessary to avoid wrong investments, to be abl¢-to reise 
measures and to guarantee that new creative solutions Vas ‘tually be 
realized; in order to do this we have to undertake study experiments { 
In a broad sense and collect empirical data, a 


Study experiments / 

The university development until 1980 will be gharacterized by an 
experimental phaseywith new types of training programmes, ‘Whe study 
experiments tobe undertaken will have to be geared stain to the J 

: qualitative aspects of the educational demand and the nced for univer- 
sity graduates. (These study experiments start from the assumption 
that all aspects of the present cdue ational structure must be regar ded 
as variables, These experiments, which must have highly innovatory 
features, must go beyond the present study experiments w hich permit 
only variations In the’ combination of subjects, but are otherwise Ine - 
tegrated Into the regular degree studies, The study7ex xper frront’s must 
be undertaken at ins{itutlons’ ‘of higher learning: yhowe ver; “eonydination 
with school experiments outside the dniversities’ will he! indispensable, 

‘These new study experiments must he ‘supervised: ‘Selontific ally and 
subjected toa rigid control’as to- their, success! whethes ‘ar not this! 
requires a:scparate Institutton remains to he inves tigt Aled) . 

It should also be investlyated to what extent existing todels can 
Be used for these study exper Iinonts, At the same tyme: Investigations 
should e made with parti reference to the qualit itive Aspe tA of 
the demand for unlversity i a She study exper jme nty.must be 
based on the latest findings dn dldactics, educational economy and 
curriculum research, a 

The following types of studics slicuitel be taken into conside ration: ‘ 
part-time studics for employed persons, dist: int studies, short-cycle 
studies, special Job-related sturdics, project studies, @te, 

Bxperiments should be made with all types of studies to the extent 
that they can.be Justified by the demand for univer sity pradur ites, 4H 
such experiments render valuable empirte abdata,’ . 

irom the point of view of feas}bility and the wish {v. rabnimize a 
negative effects study experiments should not be earrtied out on n large 

sacale, : Therefore, a dechsive expansion of education and tr: ining hy. 
am@ang. of successful, suudy experiments Isa fong-term: pe ripectlve, ‘Phe: 
“gontifviation of the study reform di the present educational struc tie and: 

_ the reduction of. educ ational defielts within the frame work of the pr cuent 

i - any structure bee Omen thus even more, alynitie ant, ee 

“The problems of the Jnnov: ithan of university atuitind é mm be suns a a 

we jenrinaul ys follow#: Suc h problems: must he le alt with hy all proups cll 

ae sdoncorned with tenc hing at the university (profe ssork, acndemte Jnters 
vs moglary staff, stucttrity) 5 these Joint efforts to nolve ‘the proble ins of 

* the’ ‘atudy reform’ can be iInstitutlonablzed in an ade quate manner, ‘Che 
«s faF ‘Tautation, of atudy regufationsy should be a cooperative ve ntuiet! ol the 
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legislator with the participation of the social partners, The continuous 
, adaptation of the study regulations to the rapid changes in modern so- 

- “ciety, in particular the development of science and the professional 
requirements, cannot be effected by empirical reports alone, There- 
fore, the information systems at the universities must be expanded in 
_order to allow for a continuous observation of the study flow and the 
studying habits, Outside the realm of the university special importance 
must be attributed to the collection of sufficient information on profes- 
sional requirements: these data must be gathered by scientific methods 
and myst be subject to scientific examination, In the formulation of 
academic study. regulations special weight must be given to didactit 
findings: University studies must be subject to scientific investigations 
to a much greater degree than to date. 

Two experiments involving drastic changes have already been’ 

prepared: ee i , 


» 


a) adinission to regular degree atidien by the institutions of high- 
er ‘learning themselves through the unlverbity qualification test 
("Hochschulreifeprufung"'); 

b) introduction of distant studies. 


Access to the university through the university qualification test + 
("Hochschulrelfeprifung") 


The Fedefal Ministry of Sclence and Research has submitted a 
draft of a Federal Act on the experimental introduction of preparatory’ as 
courses for a university qualification test, 

This experiment is designed to regulate the aecess to universities 
of applicants without secondary school leaving certificates, 

‘"Sec, 1, subsec. 1, In agreement with the Federal Minister of 
Education and Art, the Federal Minister of Sclence and Research shall 
provide for the experimental‘ introduction of preparatory courses for a 
university qualification test in the academic years 1974/75 to 1979/80, " 

. Already since 1945 persorp without secondary school Icaving cor- 
tificates have been granted access to specific university. studies by §, 80- 
called "Rerufsrelfeprufung", whith, however, no. longer meets current . 
needs (sce 2,2.5). Only a relatively small number of persons has ever + 
utilized this opportunity; the number of those who have subsedyonyy. er 
completed university studies Is conalderably smaller, 
According to the Bill ten-month preparatory courses for Individual 
‘study programmes afe planned In which the required knowledge for said 
progranimes 1s imparted, No specific prior knowledge 1s expected for 
admission to these courses; the applicants, however, must pass an 
aptitude test. ‘These ten-month (full-day) preparatory coursca are 
concluded with a university qualification test, 
After passing the university qualification test the candidates as 
well as the persons having passed the "Berufsrelfeprufung" will be 
entitled to enroll as regular degree students in a specific study programme, 
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The aptitude test will be held before a three-member selection 
commission, It is hoped that the respective full professors will assume. 
this function, Detailed provisions for the curricula of preparatory cour- 
ses as well as the mode of organizing the university qualification test 
will have to be laid’down by the Federal Ministry of Science and Research 
in agreement with the Federal Ministry of Education and Art. ~ 

The reorganisation of the "Berufsreifeprufung", dating back to 1945, 
should, for the time being, not be affected.by the present Bill. It is 
planned to introduce an admission restriction for this method of attain- 
ing university qualification, Under Sec. 2, subsec. 5, the total number 
of participants in the preparatory courses must not exceed five per cent 
of the Austrian study beginners of the preceding academic year. 


Distant studies: 2S 
————— ate. AB. 
An Austrian distant study plan’ ig heing seitnred FAP ee * 
consisting of representatives of the universities, labour and management , 
and other experts, gives advice to the Federal Ministry of Science. and 
Research. 


Distant studies will. have the following three main objectives: 


1) relief of existing educational-institutions; 
2) .creation of additional study possibilities; 
3) increased possibilities of access to the universities. 


Ad 1). It is being investigated in which regular studies and in which | 
sections of studies the use of distant study methods should be recom- 
mended, Controlled experiments are planned. for mass subjects, for 


- studies where de facto distant study methods - are ‘being applied, and in 


different branches of science. A detailed ‘gost comparison with normal 
studies is being carried out, The quality of studies should be improved, 

Exemplary teaching material should alsoxhate. a feedback effect on 
the normal type of studies. 


oe 


Ad 2). ‘At first the introduction of boat nciat eudic: is planned. 
Based on the new methods new study programmes should ke introdyced, , 


which are not given much attention in traditional] teaching. 


_ The foremost principle is a high degree of professional orientation, 
These new studies are expected to’ be more attractive to persons already 
employed" than traditional study programmes, 

It is planned to start with specific experiments limited in scope. 


Ad 3). ‘An. institution similar to the "open university" is not being. 
discussed at present. The possibilities of prepargtory courses’ for the 


- admission to regular degree studies without secondary-school leaving 
~+ certificates as well as the possible use of courses without admission 


‘restrictions (after the formal preparation) are being investigated, , 
Unlike other, efforts, these programfhes are scientific In nature. 
+ .The activities are ‘based. on the international findings in this field. 


, 2 A diferent use of the individual medja in the three oo montioned 


above Is most likely. 
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{ yprsity Organisation Actis presently 
rliamentary .considey tion. e My 6 


atoms ae: the organisational reform ares. 


_- ‘freedom df scientifjej'esearch and teaching; coy , \ 
a ffeses rcleangd teaching; re ote a 
e diversity. of Weientific, teaghings and methods; 
> democ ratic articipation and co-determination.of all persons 
active at upiversities, according to qualifications (as demonstra- 
ted by’ equat siebresentatin of.the groups concerned); i.e, . m 
- democratic’ ®ooperation ather, than hierarchical authority ‘of 
full ptofesspre; “ é, ay oe ‘ 2s 
- the interaction, of teachers and students in scientific teaching and =) 
research and in the policies" of academié authorities; er was 
‘- universities: as socially responsible institutions ‘in accordance : 
-witheand .~ ifthe light of their importance for the scientific- -: | = . 
technological development - as oheers for the development’ of | 
society; . ~ ‘ eo i 
‘> an organisation which is not guided by traditions, but by the optiinal 
soo a: ' use for research and teaching in-order to increase efficiency}: 
, -- an adminisbrative structure mecting present-day requirements 
and. guided by, the principl¢s of economy, one and low-cost 
= >. opebgtions; and-finally Ok 
« - the dtvisian of responsibility betwee university ang society, 


ov, 


. 
Organ; igation a and cotdetermination » . : a a, se AS an 
In agi éénent with the offfcial government statement of April 27, 
1970, the principle of. the reform of departments, faculties and top ‘uni- - ; 
versity. ‘administratton wis ineorporated in the draft of the University ., 
Organisation Act, ' which is presently | under parliamentary review; in 
‘the form of ‘differentiated, parities, especially in the commissions to be 
“instituted: ‘ab the faculties' discretion, This reform principle ts based 
6n an: ‘of ganigational principle which ensures th ‘participation and CO- ‘ 
, determination. ‘of all those involved in the scientific process according to 
‘qualifications, and.which also guarantees the transparency. of the process 
- -of policy: “and: decigsion- making.: 
. "In the study commissions, which have gene ally proved to be success- 
ful, the one-third parity has been maintained if view of the tasks which 
.. are mainly connected with the studies per se. 
’ The departmental organisation provides that the department head 
- who is elécted from among the full professors and who is responsible- 
for the ydministration of the department - is assisted by tne epartment , 
confere é . .The department conference has -to ensure the é responsi- 
bility and co-determination of teachers and students engaged in the s¢éi-. 
entific tadkd of the department, subject to their functions a quali fich~ 
“tions, The number of assistants and students is equal to that of professors 
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. ereation of the indivi ual 


“group. 


from the departnicnt;, 7 “the (depar invent conference forms a quorum ifat 
least 50% of its- membe''s we present, 

‘The collegiate body fla faculty may institute standing and non- 
Standing commissions with] the authority: to pass decisions on all matters 
delegated to them, Aboyefll, provision J made for special commissions, . 


budget afid planning, st ff,} habilitation an ‘Appointment commissions, 
‘Additional commission 5 ane assigned inter-faculty and inter-university 
tasks, These authori sed ommissions are to be instituted at the diss @ 
ollegiate bodies of faculties on the condition 
ted, howescr, without a majority of one 


that all groups are r¢pres 
Fi 


Within the planned university organisation with its special emphasis ° 


' on the faculty,. it willbe possible to apply the principle of the division |. | “ 


of labour. Thus, he pregent faculty is of an intermediary size between * 


“that existing up to/now - |many times considered too large. - andthe ° 


_ commissions whfgh, however, have had no power of¥iccision), Thus, 
‘the collegiate koily “6hwfaculty will meet. less frequently than, te date; . “ 
_ extremely long mein of the. faculty, which have been considered a 
‘burden, should be avoided, By authorized commissions, operating on: a 
pthe principle of the’division of, labour,s meetings should be reduced ‘to gee 


“ 


- faculty undér disgussion, eg 


At the same jtime, however, the “principle of the division af labour * 
by delegation-is realized jn the*model of commissions authorized to pass 
decisions (even up-ta,now, most collegiate bodies have worked with 


ae necessary minimum; 'morcover, this should ensure that the com- 


a 


mission members he more familiar with the respective issues, Ultimate- 


’ 


‘ly, in-the Academic, Senate, the supreme, collegiate body and supreme’ 7" 
‘academic authority; : val por sons active at the university are represented‘ : 


in a well-balanced parity, ; 

_.», The bodies at the universities will algo include two, repr esentatives 
of the non-scientific personnel, This provision meets the requirement 
‘for co-determination of all persons ‘fhetive at the universities, =. 

- Co-determination as provided for fn the draft of a Univer sity 
Organisation Act refiects the appreciation for a principle of ‘university 
policy, on the one hand, anda broader “basis for an efficient decision-. 
making process and the co-dctermination of all persons active at the 
universitics in teaching an@escarch, on|the other, 

” Under the new University Organisatio Act, all degréc- granting . 
institutions of higher [car ning should be nam werégities", Thus, 
‘the’ University Organisation ‘Act is not only a response to the, ry quests 
of the competent academic authoritics and thé-Conference of University. 
Rectors, but also takes into account the progress of science, 1,c,, a 
broadening of the "universitas" of science, its diversification, ' ‘aitfer- 
entiation and spegialization, As already mentioned, . the size ofa > ot 


a 


‘faculty lies between that of the present tr aditional faculty, which in- bas 2 


many cases jg considercd to be toodarge and only: conditionally ope ra- 
tional, and that of the specialized area, which is referred to as faculty 
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in the draft under discussion, The proposed division of the faculty was 
made after discussions and heaying the competent academic bodies, 

The new structure of universities will be based on three- cooperalve 
levels: : 

On the lowest level - the depart ent - all scientific teaching and 
research tasks of the respective department, éand related administrative 
tasks in connection with them are performed, “The departments are the 
smallest independent organisational units for teaching and research; as 7 
such they are those institutions where the actual scientific Work, i, e., * 
looking for scientifie indings,, teaching, i.e., scientific preparation foe 
a profession, profesgignal training and education through science as well 
as the training of. yo scientists are performed, According to the 


"detailed structure” of departments, divisions may be established for 


scientific priorities (specific teaching tasks, auxiljary and supplementary 
subjects, etc.) as well as work groups for the implementation of yepecsic 
research projects, ‘university extension courses, ‘etc, 

All departments of a specialized area or a group of ispebidlized sub- 
jects are incorporated in a-faculty. The collegiate body of a faculty is - 
the superotdinate academic authority responsible for the handling of 


" matters that are relevant to:several departments; unless central b6dies 


are competent, Undoubtedly, in the fields of both autonomous and af 
government spheres of competence, the administrative responsibilities 


i Of the university are concentrated on the fabulty level, Therefore, as. 
‘already mentioned, the principle of the division of labour is impl¢ment- 


ed by the authorized commissions. This principle offers the advantage 


‘of a. more rational administration on the faculty level.,. 


The Academic Senate as the supreme academic authority ‘and the - 
Rector are in charge of central university gpvernment, On this central 


- level the planning, coordination and control of Scientific research and 


teaching, the various activities of university oo and university 


. Management are to be carried out. : = 


- % 


The longer term of office of the Rector of' the uniyeraity. is new; 
the direct functiorial term of office is two years, which are preceded 
by one-yéar ‘as pre-rector and followed-by a year as pro-rector, Thus, 
a greater continuity of this managerial function: - to be neured in the 
interest - the university. Mes ; 


, Administration ; , re ne eae sf, ay 


In the interest of a more efficient university adminigtkation, conta oe 


institutions, suchas the Rector' 8 Office, the Bursar’ 8 Office, ¢etc.’, 


will be structurally, reinforced and adapted t Modern shanagement. prii- ce 
ciples; additional central facilities, -guch ag data ceritres 4 ‘large equip- 
“ment divisions, research institutes, etc, é planned, Especially the 


‘already exist at some universities (e.g., at the Linz School) ‘and fachlties, 
- are expected to Yesult in further rationalization and cost savings by the 
a optimal uge: ‘of devices” and equipment, Above all, this ‘holds tyne for 


Fee a, 
an ee ee. Ce 


central facilftfes of data centres and large equipment divisions, Teak 


7 


~ j sopentally eompyehersly- and expensive technical installations, die 
. EDP centres, which are’ ‘use both for scientific research and teaching 
* ‘ang administrative tasks” as well as for the library, documentation and 
information systems, The above advantages also refer to the use and .- 
- the administration of other expensive larger technical installations and 
devices which are used at modern universities, The servicing of these. 
; devices. and equipment by special large equipment. divisions offers the ~ 
c following advantages over-the present administration ‘through individual’ 
+ departments (clinics): a more rational use by Bevéral departments 
- @.£.; electron microscopy -, a “better.servicing and maintenance of 
such equipment as well asa greater reliability in tha operation of 
equipment, and finally also a more rational use of personnel, 
{ It is the ae the university administration reform’ to entrust the 
» universities w more tasks than so far and thus to strengthen their 
autonomy, — t ne 
‘The Academic Council is a real link between the aniversities snd : 
the economy on the one hand and the state, economy and society, on 
the other; in the d¥aff of thé Unversity Organisation Act it has been 
_ structured in such 4 way that fn addition to the groups active 4 uni: 
~~. - versities also the major soctal strata are represented. 
: The universities are. scientifi¢ institutions with a social pe apbriste 
bility; as such they should be an eerat nf society and its development 
,and serve society asa whole, ‘ 


a 
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4g 7, 2. 6.". . Expansion bt counselling; services ; i 


Sections 2.3.2. and 2, 5.4, * report: on the facilities ant activities 
of student counselling services. Expectations for better orientation of 
: gtttdents and better infonmation of the public will be closely linked to . 
the expansion and the changes of existing facilities and their methods, ~ 
Detailed cost/¢ffictency considerations are still necessary, It is 
certainly desirable to optimize the ‘present counselling model-in which 
: various agencies give information on partial aréas; it should be as-". 
° Fendt to the ideal type of an“integrati6n model", in which the, v 
i coungelling task is efficiently fulfilled as a unit, 
Practical experience has shown that ho separation is, possible 


“betieen professional guidance. fnformation, between academic * 
vos, ¢o ungelling and information a tween Calacas guidance, and 
Pairs yagdtemic counselling. 
Tx Information and counselling. activities shoul be gradually Intensi- 
fied: 


1) aveteauiondiad subject seen in the leghe. of the demand for 
experts as opposed to individual talents and claims; 

2) organisation of studiés, study programmes i admin- — 
istrative conditions for’ ‘studying; + 

3). social, economic marginal.conditions of studies, 


ar? _* — These sections in the original report have’ not been reprinted in the present volume, 
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‘ Counselling*should not. only be dinedted taward u university students 
or ‘gecondary school pupils, If educational guidance should prove a suit- 
able control instr ument the social structure vf the ‘individual decision- 
making processes must bé considered, Young people, will hardly decide 
alone on their further course of, education, but a number of gpinion lead- 


‘ers will exercise a considerable influence, ‘Fhe target sroup of "trainees" 


_’ should not be limited exclusively to pupils and students, ‘he possibilities 


' “thes (e,g., data bank," wcientifie intel 
‘Federal Ministry of Science and Research and is being further expanded,. 


.of using also mass media have to be investigated, 


Also the value of an “orientation semester", which is sometimes 
discussed, should be examined, This includes: ; Me 
1) the obligation to, make-use. of the counselling services; : 
2) the obligation to attend courses which. deal with sp requirements 
; of studies; s x 
3) the possibility of attending courses in the entire post-secondary 


, \ - field’for which credit‘will be given at a later time,. } 


\. ‘ : 
?. 2.7, _Instititionglization of planninig .! = a 
The Federal Minister of Sciencexand. Research has the ‘potitieat 
responsihjlity for the institutfons, f higher learning and thus also for 


university planning, ‘Fhe infrastf ie required for the planning activi- 
peace) has been developed in the 


The University. Organisation Act will create the fhecéssary prereq- 


_uisites, so “that decentralized planning: and development activities are 


intensified at the universities or can be started in some fields, The 
right to make substantiated requests and to OReTcise planning functions, 
respectively, is envisaged for all-tevels, 

There should be an interaction between initiatives taken in the 


‘individual fields at the ae and the overall planning activities 


of the. Ministry, . ap ete eae 

It will be impor tant’ to bring more: Rational ‘elements into university 
development, Those Who. ‘are responsible must be given more informa- 
tion, not only in the form: of data, but algo in the form of analyses, The 
decision aids the. Ministry has at {ts disppsal in responding to expansion 


-.propasals and 9 Aer wishes will be expanded qualitatively and quantitative 
‘ly. Guidelines and’ standards are being developed; they should become 


binding for the Ministry ‘and: the university in the course of time, This 
would bring abdut a situation: where applications are made with the ful} 


‘understanding that they will, ‘be-examined ahd evaluated on the basis of 


known criteria, The prestige of science and scientists will, at least to 

some extent, no longet éofistitute the only argument, od 
Of course, innovetfong will: be-introduced not only on the basia of. 

guidelines and standatr. ds; : ‘rational arguments rather than the intention’ * 

of arriving at a uniform,set-up, should be the guiding princfples, er 
Science may prove the ‘correctness of.a policy, yet the status of a, .’* 


scientist is not proof Of the scientific nature of his policy, Decisions - 
ze woo 


.s 


s y ~ 
- - elds Me 4 a4 
; ee 
-on deientific issues aré only in part governed by the é seientinis? compe- 7 
tence in the respective fields, Political competence results from the . - 
' ; representation of. interests.’ Fis therefore necessary to think and. act —e* 4 
sin, political dimensions on all levels of university planning. a - 
ee discussion of the basic development tendencies in. ter-. eg 
tiary ducation could develop qut of the analyses and proposals contain- 
éd in this report; they could also serve as starting paints for various. 
méasures, The further consultations. and discussions could be carried 
. onin a joint body ("University Planning Commission") in which the ° 
*'. Ministry, the groups at the universities, economic and so falinterest — 
“ groups as well as other experts are represented; the “Federal Minister. 


of Science an. Research would hold the chair, oO NV 
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